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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


London Critics — Publishing 
Plays — Chaplin’s Revolt — 
Georges Porto-Riche 


ONDONERS who look for their 
favourite dramatic critic on a 
given page do not need to fear 

quick changes. The senior critic is 
certainly E. A. Baughan, who has been 
with the Daily News (now the News 
Chronicle) continuously for 25 years. 
James Agate has been writing for the 
Sunday Times for nine years; W. A. 
Darlington for the Daily Telegraph 
for ten years; Ivor Brown for the 
Manchester Guardian and the Observer 
for seven years. St. John Ervine, who 
no longer writes regular reviews of first 
nights, still contributes a weekly article 
to the Observer. Charles Morgan, who 
succeeded A. B. Walkley as critic of 
the Times four years ago, is well known 
as a weekly contributor to the New 
York Times. S. R. Littlewood formerly 
with the Pall Mall Gazette, is now 
critic of the Morning Post. Hannen 
Swaffer, critic of the Daily Express and 
the Sunday Express manages by vigor- 
ous personalities to keep himself prom- 
inently in the public eye. 


RECENT dispatch from Winni- 
\ peg, Manitoba, to the New York 
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November, 1930 





Stage Hand 


by Beatrice Tobias 


Emile Zola’s play, Thérése Raquin, 
was recently performed at the Thea- 
tre Dal Venne in Milan with Emma 
and Irma Gramatica as principals. 


After the English war plays come the 
German, with a decided tendency 
towards the political and philosoph- 
ical in their approach. Somebody 
was bound to write the first dramatic 
chronicle of events in the last week of 
July, 1914. Somebody has done it, 
and he calls himself Georg Wilhelm 
Miller (the height of commonplace 
names as a German nom de plume), 
and Reinhardt has produced his play, 
1914, at the Deutsches Theater. It 
receives much praise for the mise en 
scene and direction, but little for the 
matter and style. Emil Ludwig, by 
the way, has indignantly denied the 
charge that he wrote it or that it is a 
dramatization of his book, July, 1914. 
Historical figures, made easily recog- 
nizable by masks, appear in the scenes. 
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Ernest Toller finds a characteristic 
subject for a new play in the mutiny 
of 1917 in the German fleet, and his 
Feuer aus den Kesseln is said to be 
passionate, humane, often deeply 
moving—all that we must expect of 
Toller—. The play, as produced by 
Hans Hinrich, is in twelve short 
scenes the first of which, showing the 
stokers at work in the bowels of the 
ship, is said to be very impressive in 
its stark realism. By a coincidence 
the same subject of the 1917 mutiny 
is chosen by Plivier, author of Des 
Kaisers Kuli, which has been pro- 
duced by Erwin Piscator with all his 
usual accompaniments of film, grama- 
phone, and noises. The play is a 
dramatization of Plivier’s novel of 
the same name which was published 
about a year ago with great success. 
Its climax occurs during the battle of 
Jutland in which the author was en- 
gaged. Piscator’s next production is 
to be Brest-Litovsk by Rehfisch. 
e 
At Salzburg, in honor of the tenth 
anniversary of the annual festival, the 
square in front of the Festspielhaus 
is named Max-Reinhardt-Platz. 
2 

John Erskine’s recent plea for native 
American opera in the vernacular 
(made in announcing the plans of the 
Juilliard Graduate School) seems to 
be answered, in small part at least, by 
announcements that there are to be 
two such productions this season. One 
of these is to be Hamilton Forrest’s 
Camille, presented by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company with Mary 
Garden in the title role. The other, 
said to be a radical departure from 
European opera in form, is Deems 
Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson, based on 
the novel by Du Maurier and the 
dramatic adaptation of the book by 
John Raphael. Mr. Taylor com- 
posed the music for the opera and 
collaborated with Constance Collier 
(who aided in making the original 
play script) in writing the libretto. 
The sets, designed by Joseph Urban, 
are so arranged that there will be no 
waits, and the music is continuous. 
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Times announced the renewal of an old 
warfare that experience and common 
sense should have rendered impossible 
to-day. It stated that “although the 
house had been sold out for three per- 
formances, presentation of Street Scene 
at the Little Theatre . . . by members 
of ...the University of Manitoba 
was called off . . . because of the re- 
fusal of William A. Brady, New York 
producer, to grant performing rights. 
The cast had been at work for more 
than eight weeks”. There seems to 
have been no dispute about the amount 
of royalty. The Manitoba group evi- 
dently made the mistake, hardly ex- 
cusable to-day, of assuming that they 
could get the rights to any play they 
wanted and of preparing a production 
and undertaking rehearsals without 
making sure. Everybody connected 
with any theatre, big or little, profes- 
sional or collegiate, should understand, 
in this day of established copyrights, 
that a play is a property not to be used 
without the consent of its owner or his 
agent. Mr. Brady was certainly within 
his rights in refusing to grant permis- 
sion for the amateur playing of Street 
Scene if he thought such performance 
detrimental to his property and that of 
the playwright he represented. Most 
American (and English) managers 
would agree with him; which may, or 
again which may not account for the 
fact that most modern plays written in 
English have no life of their own sepa- 
rate from and beyond that of their first 
commercial production, while vigorous 
continental plays, produced in a score 
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Residents and vacationers at Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, last summer had the opportunity of seeing 
Lute Song, an adaptation by Sidney Howard and 
Will Irwin of the Chinese play Pi-Pa-Ki, produced 
at the Berkshire Playhouse under the direction of 
Alexander Kirkland, also a member of the cast. 





Lute SONG 


a 
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Among the many events that made the summer of interest 
theatrically was a production of Halcott Glover’s drama, 
The Second Round, by the Manhattan Repertory Theatre 
Company under the direction of Walter Hartwig, at the 
Community Theatre of Bristol, Connecticut. The sets, 
showing the exterior and the interior of a tavern, were 
designed and executed in the workshops of the Manhattan 
Theatre Colony, under the direction of Alexander Wyckoff. 
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of theatres at the same time, go on year 
by year in the repertory of an increas- 
ing number of playhouses. In any case, 
Mr. Brady’s comment on the subject 
is about as wrong as can be. He is 
quoted as saying, “It is the widespread 
publication of plays that leads such 
groups as these Winnipeg actors inno- 
cently to believe that the purchase of 
the book also gives them the right to 
performance. I shall ask the Drama- 
tists’ Guild to pass an amendment to 
their agreement with the managers 
which will make it impossible to pub- 
lish a play without the consent of the 
manager involved until the play has 
run a certain number of performances’’. 
Such an amendment surely would do 
more damage, not only to the play- 
wright but to the producer who owns a 
play, than half a dozen performances 
by amateurs who have not yet learned 
to read a copyright notice. It would 
take all hope of life from plays that fail 
on Broadway and what percentage of 
plays that is Mr. Brady knows. It 
would kill the interest in the drama in 
those cities where the theatre has been 
dead during the last twenty years and 
where the published play is the only 
bulwark against the movies. It would 
destroy the interest in the drama which 
is just beginning to be aroused all over 
America in places that have never had 
a theatre. Much better to arrange with 
the publishers if necessary to print on 
every page, “Not to be performed with- 
out permission” than to keep one play 
from reaching a wider reading and 
perhaps another playing public. 
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Mr. Erskine’s further mention of 
the necessity for operas of which the 
librettos could be heard “without the 
listener’s losing his self-respect,” re- 
called to mind the experiments in 
opera rewriting made by Harald 
André, former director of the Royal 
Opera at Stockholm, who worked on 
the theory that great composers were 
usually far in advance of their con- 
temporaries in music but behind them 
in the appreciation of the other arts. 
To this he attributed their acceptance 
of opera librettos both inept and in- 
artistic. A considerable part of 
André’s success at Stockholm was due 
to his having the words of some of 
the old operas rewritten by competent 
poets of a later day. All of which 
seems interesting as preliminary to 
the announcement by the Vienna 
Staatsoper that it will produce this 
season Verdi’s Don Carlos with a 
new libretto by Franz Werfel 
(author of Goat Song, etc.) and 
Richard Strauss’s new reading of 
Mozart’s Idomeneo, for which 
Lothar Wallerstein, Viennese stage 
director, has written a new libretto. 
Also on the program, according to 
the announcement of Clement Krauss, 
are Weinberger’s Schwanda the Bag- 
pipe Player, Egon Wellesz’s The 
Bacchantes (first performance), Ros- 
sini’s The Italian Maid in Algiers, 
(in Hugo Roéhr’s new arrangement), 
Erich W. Korngold’s new version of 
Adam’s The Nirnberg Doll, and 
Wolff-Ferrari’s The Four Oafs. 


Martin Browne, the young English 
director formerly connected with the 
dramatic department of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed by the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter to the newly created post of Direc- 
tor of Drama for the diocese (which 
includes all of Surrey). It will be 
remembered that the bishop, as Dean 
of Canterbury, encouraged John 
Masefield to write The Coming of 
Christ, and had it produced in Can- 
terbury Cathedral. He hopes to make 
drama again an ally of the churci.. 
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New York continues to strengthen 
its claim to the title, “the most cos- 
mopolitan theatre city.” A Hindu 
theatrical troupe, headed by India’s 
famous actor, Sisir Kumar Bhaduri, 
and including in its number a group 
of Nautch dancing girls, will appear 
on Broadway toward the end of Octo- 
ber according to recent announce- 
ment. Arrangements have been made 
by Carl Reed and Elisabeth Mar- 
bury for the company to appear under 
the auspices of the India Society of 
America. Bhaduri, the oldest son of 
a Brahmin family, resigned a profes- 
sorship of English literature at Cal- 
cutta University to become a profes- 
sicnal actor. His first production in 
New York will be Sita, his own 
adaptation of the ancient epic, the 
Ramayana. 
& 


The most romantic note of the sea- 
son is that Maude Adams is return- 
ing to the stage. Her first appear- 
ance in John Colton’s new play, 
entitled That's The Way With 
Them, will be at the new McCarter 
Theatre of Princeton University. 


During the season of open-air 
opera at Gottingen, Germany, Shake- 
speare’s A Midsummer Night's 
Dream was produced with music 
from Henry Purcell’s Fairy Queen. 
According to the New York Times 
the production was well received and 
the use of the Purcell music hailed 
as a welcome change from the usual 


Mendelssohn. 
% 


An American woman playwright has 
written a drama based on the life of 
America’s greatest woman poet whose 
role is to be played in New York 
by a prominent American actress. 
Alison’s House is the name of the 
play in which Susan Glaspell has 
dramatized the life of Emily Dickin- 
son. It is to be produced this season 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre with 
Eva Le Gallienne as Miss Dickinson. 


mies and friends of the talkies. 
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EWS that Charlie Chaplin’s next 

picture, City Lights, is practically 
completed has aroused much specu- 
lation and discussion among ene- 
A syn- 
chronized music score is Chaplin’s only 
concession to the sound film; there will 
be no dialogue according to his state- 
ment. A French journal, over the sig- 
nature of Maurice Mairgance and un- 
der the titlke—The Revolt of Charlie 
Chaplin—remarks as follows: “Charles 
Spencer Chaplin, the sole artist of gen- 
ius of the cinema but a man, neverthe- 
less, who refuses to adapt himself to the 
new form of motion picture expression 
and who has set himself against his 
friends, against the men of affairs of 
America, against the hundred and 
twenty million spectators in that coun- 
try . . . once more stands alone. He has 
made a magnificent decision, one worthy 
of him, and expressed it publicly at 
Hollywood. It is irrevocable; if he 
should recant now it would damage his 
prestige. ‘I shall never speak in a film’ 
he says, ‘I hate the talkies and will not 
produce talking films. The American 
industry is transformed. So much the 
better or worse, it leaves me indifferent. 
I cannot conceive of my films as other 
than silent. My shadow appears on the 
screen as in a dream, and dreams do 
not speak. Artists, like Will Rogers, 
Bebe Daniels, Gloria Swanson, Bessie 
Love are interested in interpreting the 
talking films because they are thus able 
to present the maximum of their talent. 
But they are actors; as for me, I am a 
mime and all the nuances of my art 
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Mayo Methot and Guy Kibbee, who give two of the most 
convincing performances of the early season in Kenyon 
Nicholson’s Torch Song, Miss Methot as a cabaret girl 
recruited into the Salvation Army and Mr. Kibbee as a 
traveling salesman for undertaker’s supplies or, as he con- 
tends, ‘underground novelties’’. (Photograph by Vandamm) 








THE BAR-TENDER 





A GUEST 








The new revue, Three’s A Crowd, makes effective use in 
one of its more grotesque portions of these distinctive masks 
designed and made by Constance Ripley. The double-mask 
and the extra artificial arms show the bar-tender in a speak- 
easy as he is seen by one who has imbibed not wisely but too 
well. The figures appear in Night After Night, a scene 
from the revue. (Photographs by Vandamm) 
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would be destroyed if I were to accom- The fortieth theatrical season of the 


. . Berlin Volksbiihne began on Septem- 
pany them with words or with sound ber first with a celebration that in- 


effects.’ . . . After three years of exper- cluded the production of Haupt- 


iment,” Mairgance continues, “the mann’s The Weavers, (the first of 
the great plays with the mass as pro- 


Americans are not producing as many tagonist, and probably still the 
100% talking films. They have under- greatest), with new settings by Karl 
stood, when they have opened their Heinz Martin. 

mouths, the inestimable value of silence. 
Today Hollywood creates productions 
which are 80, 70, even 60 per cent talk- 
ing; they will soon arrive at 50 and 4o. 
Some day there will be a real talking 
film.” 
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EORGES DE PORTO-RICHE, 

whose death at the age of eighty- 
one was mourned by all who knew his 
work, was a dramatist who belonged 
peculiarly to his native land. His plays 
were so popular with his countrymen 
that three of them — Amoureuse, Le 
Passé, and Le Vieil Homme—are in 
the current repertory of the Comédie 
Francaise. Yet no translator has suc- 
cessfully brought him to the theatres 
of other lands. Nor has he even been 
played in French by French actors so- 
journing abroad. French audiences 
have found in him, however, poetry 
and wisdom and truth. In his Thédtre 
d’amour, a published collection of his George Kaufman, author, } 
plays that includes the three named ok ae - 
above, /’Infidéle, and La chance de : 
Francoise lie such revelations of the 
hearts of men and women as only a thentic sources state ther Charles B. | 
great and understanding artist could Cochran has arranged for Gordon 
achieve. Recognized by France as one cy at ca ts ae ce . 
of her immortals, as a truly great inter- Theatre. Mr. Craig, it is under- 


preter of human love, he cannot long ‘t04 will be given the opportunity 
’ to put into practice his unique ideas 


fail of recognition in other countries. on modern stagecraft and direction. 
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FALL WINDS 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN HUTCHENS 


T needed the first anniversary of Strictly Dishonorable, that 
slight but expert and enduring comedy, to act as a reminder as 
September progressed, that early Autumn has already come, and 

with it not a single thoroughly good and balanced play. If one re- 
members the trio of full-fledged plays (the others were It’s a Wise 
Child and The Commodore Marries) that opened the last season, 
then plainly this year has not started on the road to what it should be. 
There has been Kenyon Nicholson’s Torch Song, then a pause; 
and after that only a collection of random items and fleeting 
moments, set without substance or apology in the Broadway theatres. 
Exclusive of the mistakes that are gone and well forgotten, there 
are left only nine dramas and melodramas, and in them some bright 
or homely talk, some scenes staged with a swift effectiveness, some 
honest character creations that stand out from the dim backgrounds 
that contained them. 

From eight of these nine one goes back to Torch Song. It has 
for so long been the fine practice of its producer, Arthur Hopkins, 
to start his schedule with interesting theatre that one is accustomed 
to think the season not really started until his first offering has been 
housed at the Plymouth. In the Fall of 1924 he presented What 
Price Glory, and successively, since 1926, he has begun with Deep 
River, Burlesque, Machinal and The Commodore Marries—uneven 
in quality, but each outstanding for the introduction of a new 
author, a departure in production, or some keen perception of fresh 
talent brought to a theatre that needs it. This time, with Mr. 
Nicholson’s Torch Song, Mr. Hopkins began with no experimental 
play, nor did he rely upon an untried playwright. Mr. Nicholson, 
with The Barker of carnival memory, had already found a secure 
place among American dramatists who write in terms of character 
learned out of experience and observation. 

It happens that Mr. Nicholson’s play is in several respects weak. 
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Mr. Gilhooley, Frank Elser’s dramatization of Liam 
O’Flaherty’s novel, gives Helen Hayes and Arthur Sinclair 
ample opportunity to demonstrate that they are among the 
most distinguished of modern players. 














Philip Gough’s costume designs for the ballet, The Masque 
of the Red Death (based on the Edgar Allen Poe story), 
are a feature of the new London revue, Charlot’s Mas- 
querade. The main color scheme included many shades of 
green and blue. The dancers were clad in black and gold 
and silver and the figure of Death was robed in flame color. 
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But Mr. Hopkins has braced it with a production which, not pre- 
tending to hide structural errors, does give it a definite artistic 
integrity. The sublimation of sex in religion is not a new theme in 
the American theatre—it was used with particular effect in Rain, 
for instance—and in Torch Song it remains more sound than the 
playwright’s execution. A young salesman in love with a Cincinnati 
cabaret singer deserts her to make an advantageous marriage with 
the daughter of his employer. When he next meets the singer in 
the lobby of a small town hotel she has joined the Salvation Army, 
attempting in a religious ecstasy to forget her love. Having per- 
suaded him to give up a drinking party with another salesman and 
two girls of the village, she sets about to win him to the faith, only 
to be overcome by her old passion, vaguely confused in her new 
found religion. She surrenders herself, and, held strictly to the 
logic of its theme, the play ends in that electric moment of shame 
and realization. In another act and a half Mr. Nicholson adds the 
wry irony of the boy’s attempt to send her back to her faith, and of 
her return through love of a Salvation Army worker who is 
sketched into the play for that purpose without sufficient prepara- 
tion. That conclusion, whose suddenness must make it seem tricky 
and false, works against what is finely bitter in Torch Song; it is 
out of tune with the sardonic detail of Mr. Nicholson’s writing and 
of Cleon Throckmorton’s drab, dramatic settings. But in its en- 
tirety the play is superior to its weaknesses, made so chiefly by Mr. 
Nicholson’s ability to set down, with shrewd humor and selection, 
the Mid-West speech and with it to give entity and importance to 
half a dozen commonplace people. His writing is of the quicken- 
ing, sensitive sort that you recognize as true, amplified by acting 
that comes half way to meet it. The one role that is self-consciously 
written is also self-consciously played by Mayo Methot, as the 
singer and Salvationist. ... She can not swing solid blocks of 
emotional speech—tirades, they are—into the fluency of what is 
otherwise a realistic play. Generally speaking, the range that Mr. 
Hopkins allows his actors, his regard for their fundamental intelli- 
gence, finds itself justified by Reed Brown, Hal K. Dawson and a 
uniformly good cast. But most of all, it is Guy Kibbee whose role 
and acting give to the play its final authentic tone, its effect of the 
difference between the honest idiom and the wisecracking para- 
phrase of it. In the part of Cass Wheeler, veteran traveling sales- 
man, Mr. Kibbee is making his first appearance on the Broadway 
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stage. That in itself would not ordinarily be important, but Mr. 
Kibbee’s performance has a larger significance. He arrives on 
Broadway after twenty years of trouping through the theatres of the 
land, yet he comes to the New York stage with all of the virtues, 
and none of the mannered faults, of the character actor trained in 
stock. He sets a self-assured pace; he delivers a drunken speech 
from a window to an imaginary audience in the street, and you see 
him pointing his laughs and timing them with the wisdom of an 
audience-wise vaudevillian, allowing himself none of the easy tricks 
that cheapen and betray comedy as over-anxious. 

David Belasco, as is his annual custom, raised the curtain of his 
theatre early in August, this time upon a comedy entitled Dancing 
Partner. And again, as in years past, the interest was on the side 
of Mr. Belasco’s contribution as producer and director rather than 
on the play. If one makes that distinction, it is because Mr. Belasco 
himself has so long and carefully invited it. The leading virtuoso 
among the American theatre’s naturalists, he has his record of vivid 
productions, of plays less vivid, and again of trifles whipped up into 
a momentary theatrical importance. It is his gift to make a good 
or even a fair play better, but in Dancing Partner he was without 
a foundation to build upon, and the result is Mr. Belasco’s method 
seen at its worst advantage. The comedy, adapted from the Hun- 
garian by Frederic and Fanny Hatton, is merely the story of a 
young roué who, disguised as a gigolo and failing to seduce a young 
heiress, falls pleasantly in love with her amid the customary bland- 
ishments of a happy ending. It is without wit or narrative interest. 
But its setting is Parisian and, by the stage’s standards, “aristo- 
cratic,” and immediately you see what an opportunity is Mr. 
Belasco’s. An opening banquet scene is scrupulous in its depiction 
of food, of many colored liqueurs, of clothes befitting the stations of 
its men and women. Incidental music, timed to the niceties of 
mood and situation, follows the plot from its opening cynical atmos- 
phere to another of straight romance and a final air of semi- 
suspense. The performance, too, has an exactness that Mr. Belasco 
can instil into any set of actors who are amenable to his step-by-step 
direction: Lynne Overman, Charlotte Granville, Henry Stephenson 
and Irene Purcell are cast again to type: the roué, the matriarch, 
the old nobleman, the ingenue—how many times have we not all 
seen them in those characters? ‘They speak clearly and move nat- 
Mr. Belasco’s players always do that—and their effect is 
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that of competence if not spontaneity. They do not mar the picture. 
But it is a cross-section scene of an airplane, winging its way 
through the night, that brings the false emphasis to its climax. 
There is no doubt of verisimilitude in this scene. The plane tilts 
and whirs, it takes off and lands convincingly, as clouds and fields 
rush by. ‘“Blacked out” on all sides, it is lighted adroitly and 
would frame the actors admirably in their setting had they any 
importance of their own to project. They have none. The fact is 
that you are watching an airplane and not a play, and of the two it is 
the toy that stays in your mind. You may grant its triumph as a 
spectacle; but assuredly one does not go to the playhouse to wonder 
how a thing is done! 

Mr. Belasco’s spectacle, in spite of its failure, is obviously the 
work of a craftsman who knows the producer’s theatre. Three 
other current plays represent no less typically the actor-playwright’s 
point of view. In Ivor Novello’s Symphony in Two Flats, Albert 
Hackett’s and Frances Goodrich’s Up Pops the Devil and Frank 
Craven’s That’s Gratitude, the way has been prepared for that bond 
with his audience that every player cherishes and aims to achieve. 
Of the three plays the latter two seek only to entertain, while Mr. 
Novello’s is an ambitious attempt to evoke within the limits of a 
single production more responses than one evening in the theatre 
can comfortably hold. Symphony in Two Flats, in which the 
author stars at the head of a company brought from London, is in 
reality two plays in one, their scenes performed alternately and with 
no discernible relationship. On the Floor Above are a composer, 
his wife and a friend. On the Floor Below, an addle-pated widow, 
her susceptible daughter, an elderly suitor and a young Amazon 
who paints. Prelude, prologue, scenes subtitled andante, pizzicato, 
lento—Mr. Novello is at pains to orchestrate his tour de force in 
the musical terms analagous to the development of its moods. One 
story is complete, that of the Floor Above and the composer who, 
having gone temporarily blind in composing a symphony for a 
prize contest, is encouraged to believe that he has won, only to learn 
the truth as he hears the winning symphony by radio; who sus- 
pects his wife and friend of infidelity, and is reunited to her in a 
final declaration of their necessity to each other. This on the Floor 
Above, while on the Floor Below the girl paints ludicrously and 
swings lustily from gymnasium bars, and the widow wins the elderly 
suitor from her daughter, all in a vaudeville dissonance. . . . Here 
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is formlessness, confusing and without subtlety or irony; nor is it 
authentically stylized as fantasy or comedy. It is, instead, an actor’s 
anthology of many theatrical moments, a gallery of stage pictures 
set apart and realized briefly for whatever tenderness or truth or 
simple farce is in them. Mr. Novello, in providing such a harvest 
for himself, Lilian Braithwaite and Benita Hume, has been less 
wise than prodigal. There are moments in his scenes with Miss 
Hume of touching, confidential charm and the rare intimacy that 
sees a play move on wordlessly—an actor’s personal triumph. Miss 
Braithwaite’s caricatures are uproarious, decisive, and as desperate 
as though she had only the time allotted to a turn in a music hall 
to put her act across. But these are only moments, after all, and 
they are undisciplined. ‘The intimate passages, prolonged, lapse 
into poses and easy ventures into pathos; the caricature, overdone, 
achieves the boredom of all repetition. 

In their lighter vein, Up Pops the Devil and That’s Gratitude 
succeed more artfully in communicating with an audience. The 
former, Mr. Hackett’s and Miss Goodrich’s comedy of two of Sat- 
urday’s children in Greenwich Village, means precisely nothing 
as a play; you are not convinced that its young hero is a frustrated 
writer, or any kind of a writer; nor are you moved to feel anything 
approaching a human interest in a story of young love divided and 
brought together again by that aged device, the unborn child. But 
lacking ulterior pretensions, excellent dialogue may make a passable 
play good theatre, as it does both in Up Pops the Devil and That's 
Gratitude. Mr. Hackett and Miss Goodrich, catching the careless 
swing and banter of any downtown apartment with a skylight and a 
wood burning fireplace, write an actor’s play, rippling and alive, 
though it is gone from the mind with the fall of the last curtain. 
Similarly, Mr. Craven, whose gentle understanding reached a clear, 
fine quality in The First Year ten seasons ago, writes, acts and 
directs a piece carpentered to character playing. A family in 
Hutchinson, Kansas: an alcoholic, bombastic father, a suspicious 
mother, a daughter who longs for New York—all recognizable, all 
waiting to be shaped into a pattern not too true to be deadly, not 
too stereotyped to lose the native drollery that lurks there. In each 
case, the author-actor recedes as a playwright, turning his stage over 
to the players to make what they will of it. They do not surprise 
you, they flash no comment from within. But they establish points 
of character which give out the warmth of a thing well done. 
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It was otherwise with Bayard Veiller’s latest play, That’s the 
Woman, in which the author of The Trial of Mary Dugan tried 
craftily to go beyond the pure melodrama of that expert court room 
play but failed. In a form wherein character is important, but cer- 
tainly less so than mere ingenuity, he wavered between them. A 
man charged with murder refuses to make use of the honest alibi 
that would save him because it would destroy the reputation of the 
woman he loves. The outline was as stilted and unpromising as 
that, and immediately the author went to work, with a relish vastly 
greater than his problem, to motivate the woman toward the social 
sacrifices that will save her lover. Great melodramas have indeed 
been built on a foundation of psychological distortions, but not on 
this superficial, detective story method that Mr. Veiller pursued. 
He built a vast structure of little twists and turns, of delays and 
small surprises, all moving toward a result long foreseen. ‘The shell 
of melodrama was there, and all its decorations—Mr. Veiller does 
them admirably. He knows that a moment of plot must be lucid, 
because audiences can not easily turn back when the moment has 
gone; he is frank in courting as unanimous a response as possible 
from twelve hundred souls who fill a playhouse; his dialogue is neat 
and crisp as legal testimony. But all of this was only a pretty orna- 
ment to a play that had no expectations. We saw in Rope’s End 
last year the strength of a plot that moves toward a secret which the 
audience shares from the beginning. Mr. Veiller, however, only 
simulated the secret. You watched, but you knew you were waiting 
for nothing; and, waiting, saw how ineffective must be the attempt 
of even a competent cast to create character when character is sec- 
ondary. Mr. Veiller knows that those who people a melodrama 
need be no more credible than the events of their plot. Neverthe- 
less, he turned over his play to A. E. Anson, impersonating the 
popular notion of a criminal attorney, and Mr. Anson worked at a 
detailed, honest portrait. He shuffled and soliloquized and lapsed 
into dramatic silences, a shrewd old man; he seemed constantly on 
the verge of a worthy situation that might grow out of such a well 
developed personality. The situation did not appear, and Mr. 
Veiller can only be thought to believe that drama and melodrama 
are distinguished by no more than a light or a heavy touch. The 
theory was fatal in a medium so straightforward. 

But the melodramatic theatre has many ramifications, and two 
examples of them—ZInsult and The Up and Up—lead respectively 
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into fields of romantic acting and atmospheric realism. Time obvi- 
ously has altered the effect that Jan Fabricius meant his play to 
have, and the injustice of discrimination against the half-caste in 
the Dutch East Indies can offer us no impressive social meaning. 
Like Magda, it has about it the shadow of an earnest propaganda; 
very unlike the Shaw and Ibsen theme plays, it is no greater than 
its problem. The handsome lieutenant, the beautiful and sympa- 
thetic woman who loved him but could never have married him, 
the superior officer who represents officialdom in all its callous 
brutality. The lieutenant, his blood tainted by old native alliances, 
is goaded by the officer to revolt against Dutch tyranny, is sentenced 
to death and executed. The absence of any but an abstract feeling 
toward the conditions of the play forces it to stand or fall as theatre, 
and the underscoring that follows is disastrous. The pivotal point 
of injustice toward the half-caste is, accordingly, labelled with the 
tags of rueful romance. The strutting insolence of the stuffed-shirt 
major, the loyalty of a helpless but of course lovely lady, the ill- 
concealed high temper of the young lieutenant! Leslie Perrins’ 
performance, so curiously full of archaic routine, follows the pat- 
tern, first with an ingratiating suaveness, then with the masculine 
reserve that always heightens what is taken for an inner struggle, 
finally with the despairing gestures of the man who is doomed, but 
brave about it. It breathes of an elocution that is now all but gone 
from our stage—writing that is ringing and declamatory, acting 
that puts hand to brow as if to say, “It is a far, far better thing that 
I do now. ...”’ Thus the stilted formulae so reminiscent of 
another day, from which it is a long journey to the nervous realism 
of those current plays which seize upon and fiercely capitalize the 
novelty of a new milieu. As comedy, The Up and Up, by Eva Kay 
Flint and Martha Madison, is shoddy stuff, leaning doggedly upon 
comic types and the glib lingo of the world that follows the race 
horses. But just as Miss Flint’s and Miss Madison’s mystery play, 
Subway Express, was saved last season by lively direction, The Up 
and Up is whipped into life, if only for an act, by Howard Lind- 
say’s stagecraft. The setting is the phone room of a “bookie’s” 
office where, as bets are being taken over a dozen phones, the police 
break in on a raid. From the beginning of the act the scene has 
been carefully paced by the ringing of the telephones; the detached 
calm, amid a gathering excitement, of Curly, the chief, played by 
Pat O’Brien. In a moment the stage is in turmoil, voices rise to a 
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staccato barrage, and then suddenly the mysterious routine of a 
police raid is over. I would guess that no twenty consecutive lines 
of the scene are clear in the sense of being recognizable; but it is a 
remarkable instance, held down to the right proportions, of how 
abstract visual and vocal rhythm can carry one scene to melodra- 
matic effectiveness. 


. . . And now there should be final evidence that the war play is, 
per se, no longer assured of a sentimental or reminiscent interest 
apart from its strictly theatrical values. The best of them, What 
Price Glory and Journey’s End, set apart aspects of the war and 
vitalized them, or enlarged them into the realm of all human 
experience. The others have only emphasized their weakness 
further by going to the war as a setting or, at the most, as a source 
of routine plot. The result is the sort of languor that pervaded 
Hugh Stange’s The Long Road, a triangle soundly thought out, 
then ploddingly executed. Mr. Stange, as his tragedy Veneer last 
season proved, has a gift for naturalistic dialogue in the sympa- 
thetic manner. One does not belittle it. It is friendly, passive, a 
good tool in any playwright’s equipment. Thus, the trusting doctor 
who leaves his wife and goes to war, discovering only in a trench 
hospital the man who had possessed his wife, is at the centre of 
potentially striking drama. But Mr. Stange, writing carefully, 
with a manifest sincerity, has only brought the drama down to the 
weak side of pathos, and Otto Kruger, a pliable actor, plays the 
role to the last inflection of a garrulous, puzzled banality. Between 
them they arrive at a type of naturalism which, without selection, 
and deliberate in avoiding imaginative implications, arrives at a 
portrait that is quiet, complete—and hopelessly static. 
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PANORAMA 
From the Alps Toward England 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


STONE’S throw eastward beyond the jagged line of this 
A Alpine horizon, the eighth Salzburg Festival has just 

come to an end (September, 1930). It is generally agreed 
to have been stronger musically and weaker theatrically than any 
since the beginning of the Festival series. Some theatrical weakness 
was inevitable from the list of plays, which included hardy peren- 
nials in Hofmannsthal’s Jedermann, Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, and 
Goldoni’s Diener Zweier Herren, all cast more or less in the authen- 
tic Reinhardt mould, and only one single experiment in Somerset 
Maugham’s Viktoria, which could scarcely be called very adventu- 
rous since it had often been played successfully in Berlin and 
Vienna. A visitor unfamiliar with the Middle-European stage 
might perhaps be curious to see the production of such an English 
light comedy, or interested in the surprising intellectual homage 
paid by solemn Germans to English triflers since the time of Oscar 
Wilde; but I can imagine no other reason that would inspire an 
English or American playgoer with a wish to see Vtktoria at Salz- 
burg. Maugham is a witty thoughtful writer, and his dramatic 
irony is sometimes first-rate; but it is rather puerile to associate him 
with Goldoni and Schiller (not to say the unknown religious author 
of Everyman) at a dramatic festival. 

Still, better Maugham than Shaw for such an occasion. Had 
Reinhardt seized the obvious chance of showing the foreign tourist 
world his recent German version of The Apple Cart, there would 
indeed have been reason to despair of Salzburg’s future. At least 
the Herr Professor is above that sort of front-page opportunism. 
He gives glittering parties at Leopoldskron, he is capable of pre- 
senting Lady Diana Manners in The Miracle, but he does not stoop 
to feature the piece of the intellectual hour as the set-piece of his 
festival display. He likes Maugham’s style (as who does not?) and 
if he presents Viktoria it is because he finds it a good subject. Cer- 
tainly German actors become more and more adept in handling 
the comedy of manners, whether English or French. 
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Meanwhile a responsible German paper prints an interview 
with Shaw concerning Reinhardt’s methods of production and the 
claims of the “creative director” as they affect the theatre generally. 
The treatment of Der Kaiser von Amerika (otherwise The Apple 
Cart) is the text of a very typical pronouncement. Shaw’s loyalty 
to his translator Siegfried Trebitsch fails him for once, and he ex- 
presses strong dislike for the change of title, which he considers 
a needless perversion. But whose fault can that have been? Shaw 
and his translator between them were at liberty to withdraw the 
play if they disliked Reinhardt’s choice of title. They allowed the 
production to go forward, and they must accept the consequences. 
Again, the author cannot abide hearing that the German version 
plays for no more than two and a half hours, even with German 
verbs and inflexions thrown in. He perceives that an hour of dia- 
logue at least must have been foully and treasonably cut (which 
was in fact the case). But did not Trebitsch, as vicar of Shaw in 
Germany, consent to this mutilation of a sacred text? And were 
not Shaw and Trebitsch both anxious that Reinhardt should produce 
the play, so that they agreed to title and cuts and production and all? 

Shaw goes on to grant that Reinhardt is a man of genius; but 
he declares “creative direction” to be nothing but rank heresy and 
betrayal of the dramatist. The Pitoéffs also come in for their share 
of rebuke, because their conception of Saint Joan was by no means 
the author’s. And then comes an interesting hint from Shaw that 
the talk-film will offer the best security to the dramatist of the future, 
since by its mechanical means he will be able to supervise the whole 
production and fix his own ideas once for all. The gramophonic 
actors will do the rest. Once The Apple Cart, in a word, always 
The Apple Cart, and never Der Kaiser von Amerika. The thing 
will exist on record; it can be put in a dramatic museum if need be, 
as a standard production for future use. 

There we are at the root of the matter, and we can trust Shaw 
for getting there promptly. These are just the views we should 
expect him to hold; they are the views that all the pure intellectuals 
of the theatre will hold before long. Talk-film is their logical 
sphere. It is plain that if Shaw had been born fifty years later, 
he would never have troubled to write a stage play. The prophet, 
of all men, must seek the widest audience. Where a book reaches 
at best thousands, a play already reaches hundreds of thousands; 
but as soon as the talk-film reaches millions, it is time for the 
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prophets to quit the theatre and embrace this new means of utterance. 
Good luck to them; and let us whisper, good riddance to us! 
Intellectual drama being the only form of theatre that Shaw appre- 
ciates, he declares the theatre itself to be dead or dying. Its future 
lies with film. Ten years hence, he says, all the playhouses will 
have closed their doors for good. 

Not so, venerable sage, not so! We prefer your caustic prophecy 
to the businesslike optimism of a theatrical manager who, having 
something to sell, pooh-poohs his mechanical rivals and cries his 
own wares boldly. But we agree neither with your premises nor 
your conclusions. The intellectual drama is not the only form of 
theatre that matters; nor can it for the present be anything but an 
antiquated form, laying its cold restraining hand upon every youth- 
ful impulse, forcing actor and director like chained men to bear its 
weight of servitude. 

A glance at the European theatre in general reveals always the 
fact that England, strongest in dramatic writing, is weakest in crea- 
tive direction or for that matter in direction of any sort. Where 
and who are our producing directors? Basil Dean—an adroit crafts- 
man in modern work, a man with an ear, now mostly occupied with 
the sound-film. Theodor Komisarjevsky—a Russian to begin with, 
a man with an eye, but scarcely with the compelling power to seize 
the imagination of a whole company of moderate actors and make 
them fine actors, as the good director must. Peter Godfrey—a sensi- 
tive artist, for the present too much concerned with advance and 
rebellion to pay the necessary heed to repose and construction. 
James Whale, Reginald Denham, Raymond Massey, H. K. Ayliff, 
A. E. Filmer—all men of parts, decidedly. Harley Granville- 
Barker—already a legend, thanks to fifteen years’ of chosen exile 
from the theatre. Others there are, beside the real live Lion of 
Genoa—but once out of sight they are quickly out of mind. At 
least they do not enter distinguishably into any panoramic view of 
the English stage, much less the European. Creative direction—the 
very phrase is scarcely known in England, much less the thing it 
stands for on the stage of other countries. And that may reasonably 
be put down to the pre-eminence of Shavian thought about theatre 
and drama, which after being regarded as rank heresy by the critics 
of 1890-1910, is regarded as Biblical truth by the critics of 1910-1930. 

If direction meant no more to the theatre than the personal 
domination of Craig or Reinhardt, Pitoéff. or Meierhold, Stanis- 
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lavsky or Jouvet, there would be some excuse for the resistance of 
England (and in lesser degree America) to its control. The English 
especially are a hard folk to discipline, and their writers and actors 
show a sturdy independence. There will always be Ulstermen and 
born Protestants, like St. John Ervine, to ensure that not too much 
priestcraft shall stand between dramatist and playgoer. But if 
direction really means anything but purpose and aim and goal, I 
have yet to learn what it is. Our Anglo-Saxon theatre is drifting 
hither and thither. It has no clear idea of a policy even in relation 
to such an obvious phenomenon as sound-film or radio-television. 
It speaks with many voices, Shaw’s and C. B. Cochran’s and George 
Jean Nathan’s definitely audible among them, and all of them con- 
tradict one another, and the theatre goes on drifting as it goes on 
talking for three acts at a time, and as the curtain goes on rising 
and falling so and so many times in an evening, from force of habit 
as prime impulse. The dramatists alone will never prevent it from 
drifting, for it is in their nature to speak with different voices and 
move in different ways. Some of them are like Shaw and Ben 
Jonson, disputatious men wanting discipline in the theatre for every- 
body but themselves; and others are as we may imagine most of the 
great Elizabethans to have been, craftsmen and stage-doormen and 
poets who lent their hand to theatrical creation only because they 
saw a building with a purpose and a policy immediately before 
their eyes. Nor can the actors alone prevent the theatre from drift- 
ing, for it is in their nature to build with the materials brought 
them by other minds, and some of them like discipline and some do 
not, and all must undergo it. No, look as one will, there is no one 
but the creative director who can give the theatre creative direction. 

Another stone’s throw northward beyond this Alpine horizon, 
the performances of the Passion Play of Oberammergau are also 
drawing to an end. I do not want to go there, perhaps because I 
was there more than twenty years ago and do not want to feel old. 
Already in those days the scene of Oberammergau was given over 
to the tourist world once in ten summers; and it was only in winter, 
talking across an inn table to a peasant actor of the company, that 
one seemed able to retrieve the primitive simplicity of the place and 
its people. But as far as I know Oberammergau has no playwright 
but the authors of the Gospels, and its play has gone on, and will go 
on for centuries more by the directive force of a tradition. 

And not far beyond Oberammergau lies Munich, which is 
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beginning to describe itself as “a theatre-city”. Just that and no 
more—eine Theaterstadt. It does not claim a school of dramatists 
or insist upon their personality and the literary merit of their work, 
though I remember that Frank Wedekind was one of its citizens, 
and Ernst Toller and Franz Werfel are younger writers intimately 
connected with its life. Munich is a T'heaterstadt because its people 
like going to the theatre, and because its theatre directors know how 
to make the best use of their stage. It is a Theaterstadt because 
creative direction stands first, and good drama and good acting 
naturally follow. 

That was beginning to be so in the years before the War, when 
I spent many evenings in the Munich theatres in the quest of art 
and life. The beautiful rococo Residenz Theater, where Mozart’s 
operas are given at their best, had then a director whose policy it 
was to give every important modern play upon his stage, irrespective 
of school or tendency. How he did it I cannot now imagine, but 
he produced a fresh piece every week throughout a long winter 
season from September to May, always directed and played with 
distinction, and each of these new productions had four or five per- 
formances in the course of repertory, irrespective of its drawing 
power. Some of his audience were grateful to him—especially we 
who were students and sat in the gallery for one mark by showing 
our matriculation cards. There we saw the pageant of Ibsen and 
Bjérnson and Strindberg (yes, Strindberg, twenty years before Eng- 
land had heard of him), Hauptmann and Wedekind, Henri Becque 
and Maurice Maeterlinck and D’Annunzio, Tolstoi and Gorki, and 
even that original phenomenon called Bernard Shaw. We saw, in 
fact, all the elder statesmen of the modern drama, and I think we 
took them for granted not as individual spirits first of all, but as 
players on the stage of a city especially interested to see them. At 
any rate that is how they now appear, in the light of dramatic 
history. 

I shall not visit Munich this time on my homeward journey 
for its theatres are empty at this season save for some queer shadow 
of the War called T’otenmal, and for a pious commemoration of the 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of Schiller’s death (the Ger- 
mans do these things with painful thoroughness) by a series of all 
his important plays. But I know that what Munich is, thanks to 
successive generations of good playgoing and good direction, London 
or Paris or New York can be—eine Theaterstadt, a theatrical city. 
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No artist of the nineteenth century had more of an under- 
standing feeling for the theatre as a whole with all its 
beauties and its grotesqueries than Honoré Daumier. He 
knew the performances of the music halls and of the opera. 
Drama, to him, existed on both sides of the footlights and 
he recorded it where he found it. His scenes-in-paint find an 
ever increasing audience. (Neue Pinakothek, Munich) 
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THE STRONG MAN 


By Honoré Daumier. (From the Daumier-Corot 
exhibit at the Museum of Modern drt) 














(From the 


October-November Daumier-Corot exhibit at the 
New York Museum of Modern Art, shown through 
the courtesy of Dr. Alfred Gold of Berlin) 


An oil painting by Honoré Daumier. 
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THE COMING OF IBSEN 
Part Il 


By HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 


O Ibsen today could become famous over one half Europe 

while the other half ignored him. The Paris of the Eight- 

ies was content with French drama, with, for the time 
being, rather poor drama very well acted. It was still a French 
city. 

The London of the Eighties welcomed French, but few other 
foreign actors, and, as we have seen, was beginning to pride itself 
upon producing a drama of its own. Italy, as far as modern drama 
went, was poverty stricken. And in America it was the dark ages, 
though certain fine figures, native and alien, moved luminously 
through the void. 

One of these, it should be noted—Helen Modjeska; the sound of 
the name can stir memories still—did actually, as early as 1883, 
“try out” some translation of 4 Doll’s House in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. What did the Kentucky Colonels make of it? Not very 
much apparently, for Modjeska played it no more. 

Nor, if we are to be accurate, was England left totally without 
its Ibsen. Archer records “a quaint performance” in 1885 of Miss 
Lord’s translation of the play by “an adventurous amateur club” 
at a hall in Argyle Street. One takes off one’s hat to the adven- 
turous amateurs across the years. Then at last, as we know, in 1889 
comes Archer’s own translation, produced by Charles Charrington 
and his wife, as adventurous an enterprise every whit. They have a 
hundred pounds to spend, possibly, and the courage of their convic- 
tions; and the Ibsen “movement”, with much more of consequence to 
the English theatre, begins.’ 

Let us then take off our hats to Charles Charrington and Janet 
Achurch too. He was a mild Irish idealist, with a love for what- 
ever was fine in literature and drama, but with an incapacity for 


1 The play was talked of and written about—mairly abusively, it is true—as no play had been for 
years. The performances were extended from seven to twenty-four. The takings were apt to be 
between £35 and £45 a night. Charrington only lost £70. This was not bad for an epoch-making ven- 
ture in the higher drama. It would cost more to-day. 
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business, and too often a conscienceless recklessness in the transac- 
tion of it, which drove his friends and apologists to despair. He 
was not a good actor and perhaps never thought himself so, but by 
sheer intelligence he could often make the part more interesting 
than many a supposedly far better one would. He was unselfish 
and single-minded, and his ambitions were for his wife; and here 
he was justified—for in her part and on her day she could challenge 
comparison with any actress in Europe. I never saw her Nora. 
Its later scenes, apparently, were better than the earlier, the last 
scene of all the best. But as here is the making of the play, when 
what has so far seemed the play being over: “Sit down” says Nora, 
“we have much to talk about”—and, as has been said, modern 
drama begins—nothing mattered in comparison. 

Having set London talking, she and Charrington disappeared on 
a two years tour round the world. This, one exclaims, was how 
business-like they were! But it was more a measure, probably, of 
the chances theatrical England offered to two people who had 
just made history for it. Later, however, besides much else, I did 
see her play Rita in Little Eyolf, and I am not likely to forget it. 
The tragedy of the sensual incarnate, and “They said—the crutch 
is floating!” perhaps the most tremendous single moment I have 
ever experienced in a theatre. Later still (Mrs. Theodore Wright 
had been the first English actress to play it) her Mrs. Alving in 
Ghosts had force and quality, even if it was too little the woman of 
that one tragedy, and too much a Mrs. Alving with a mission. 

But self-consciousness was the bane of the Ibsen “movement”. 
There never need have been such a thing, in its more aggravating 
aspects, had we only possessed—as we still do not possess !—a sensibly 
organised “theatre for adults” where the plays could have found a 
normal place. Not, for a while, Ghosts; here, as we said, there was 
bound to be trouble. Though Ibsen protested, as did his saner in- 
terpreters, that he had no social mission, that he was a poet and so to 
be judged, this one play had been a deliberate challenge, a dramatic 
challenge, at any rate. He meant, as he said, “to move some boundary 
stones”’, to stake out the drama’s claim to deal frankly with the darkest 
tragedies of this modern life that it pretended to picture. Signifi- 
cantly, he cast the play into austerely classic form, and behind their 
mask of commonplace the characters are as heroic as any Greek 
could have made them. Moreover, he took particular pains, he tells 
us, to keep the author as chorus, or any shadow of him, out of the 
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scheme. Not for two years, even in the one-half Europe that ac- 
claimed him, would any theatre face its staging. Then its challenge 
was won, and it became the emblem of the drama’s new freedom. 
In England in 1891, it was given a technically private performance 
at the Royalty Theatre, Soho; and the wrath of God and the Police 
was called down by an indignant press upon author, translator, 
actors and everybody concerned in sullying that chaste district and 
England’s atmosphere with this “drama of the Lock Hospital”— 
one of the choicer phrases flung at it. The Lock Hospital itself— 
did the critic observe?—happens to stand a stark sardonic reality, 
a few yards up the street. The Lord Chamberlain, the last of our 
autocrats, not merely condemned the play but later committed him- 
self, through the mouth of his Reader, to the omniscience of 
“Ghosts will never be licensed”. But when the war came some 
one suggested that here, for the many young men we were daily 
thrusting into a desperate world, might be a wholesome object les- 
son upon this subject, which preachers, clerical or lay, so tempta- 
tion proof as they themselves must seem, find it hardest to tackle 
convincingly—and the play was acted “by command” to our troops 
in France! 

A thousand pities that the English theatre of the Eighties was 
still too feeble of constitution to absorb the new strong wine of the 
Ibsen drama, for its own sake and for Ibsen’s also. The plays 
were driven into corners where it was the harder to protect them 
from the hungry enthusiasms of that intellectual jackalry which 
hangs—a scurvy pack!—upon the skirts of all new departures.’ 
“What does the thorough-going Ibsenite care”, asks our Saturday 
Reviewer when, a little tardily, he gives his attention to 4 Doll’s 
House, “about works of art whether they be plays, poems, or pic- 
tures. He has just one idea, Woman’s Suffrage, Anti-Vivisection, 
or Social Purity—as the case may be”. The years revenge them- 
selves upon such gibes. Ibsen and the suffrage, at least, are free 
of their jackalry for ever; and “What on earth was Social Purity?” 
asks the bright young savage of to-day. But there were such [bsen- 
ites, short-haired women (thirty years before the fashion) and long- 
haired men (some thirty years behind it) who doubtless cared 
little enough for the plays as plays. The worst was that a mere 
handful of them, self-consciously intense, could colour and infect 
a whole audience. One wished them to the devil. Inevitably there 


1 Needless to say, I hope, that this does not refer to the many able men and women who genuinely 
admired and discriminatingly praised them. 
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sprang up “Ibsenite” actors too, though not many of them, and 
never the best. And a ridiculous fiction became current—much 
encouraged by others who had no use for the unwholesome stuff 
—that Ibsen was easy to act. He is, of course, as easy to act badly 
as Shakespeare and Aeschylus are, and as the silliest farce is. He 
was then, for highly professionalised actors, much harder to act 
well. And perhaps, in their hearts, they knew this. For he asked 
a humility of approach, and a new schooling in that packed dy- 
namic method of his. Airs and graces avail little for the assault on 
our consciousness meant to be made by Mrs. Alving and Oswald, 
Rosmer and Rebecca; and Nora, Hialmar Ekdal and Hedda Gab- 
ler are tuned to a pathetic, a ridiculous, and, for the last, to a 
deadly mockery of them. There was no such snobbish nonsense about 
Janet Achurch, who was an able professional actress when Ibsen 
made her career for her and she went to school to him whole 
heartedly. But thereafter the stigma of Ibsenism did very much to 
ruin it. 

There was just one antidote to Ibsenism, Ibsen himself, and full 
knowledge of him as the great dramatic poet which above all else 
he was. But this was not easily imparted; the great British pub- 
lic, indeed, has hardly attained it yet. The plays—the important 
earlier work too, Peer Gynt, Brand and the historical tragedies— 
were, thanks to Archer, mostly translated and published within 
four or five years. But few people will read plays, and fewer still 
can read them with much profit. The new ones and those simpler 
tc stage were given sporadic performance. The rest stayed within 
their book covers, and mostly do so to this day. 

The “recognised” theatre, with its actor managers—whose passing 
we mourn!—would have none of Ibsen.* This seems mere stu- 
pidity, and largely it was; they did not find much in him except 
to dislike. But had they thought him a god among dramatists 
worldly wisdom would have warned them to let him alone. The 
great Victorian middle class was then still at the height of its pres- 
tige (it has disintegrated since; part is now plutocratic and the 
other part pretty well ruined) and they and their theatre had only 
recently become respectable in its eyes. It was their chief pay- 
master and they could not afford to offend it. Besides, they were 
middle class themselves, and respectability was rightly dear to 
them. If anything seemed solid in the structure of the England of 


1 Beerbohm Tree was an honorable exception. Truly. he only ventured upon An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple, and at matinées, and he “clowned” the production outrageously. But still! 
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that day—and most things did!—it was this prosperous and con- 
tented middle-class; and both interest and inclination brought the 
theatre to appeal to its tastes and to flatter its prejudices. 

The drama was advancing, even daringly. Every one—Mr. 
Archer included—owned it. Had not Mr. Pinero just written this 
“new and original” play, in which he had treated the “difficult sub- 
ject” of the seducer and his wife and his victim “with such remark- 
able delicacy”? But where was Mr. Ibsen’s delicacy—over the affairs 
of Captain Alving, of Mr. Werle and Mrs. Ekdal? And as to 
Rosmer and Miss Rebecca West, if that unpleasant business was 
somewhat more decently handled it was only at the price of com- 
plete incomprehensibility. Nor, as with the amusingly, tradition- 
ally indelicate French author, could you square the Lord Chamber- 
lain by any such simple devices as the turning of maitresse into 
fiancée and the writing in of a shadowy chaperon, the suppressing 
of cocu and the setting of the second act in the lounge of a seaside 
hotel. These plays of Ibsen’s were stubborn, self-respecting things. 
Nor were their unpleasant events palliated even by being let pass 
in any “atmosphere of fashionable libertinism”. Quite the con- 
trary, they persistently pictured and, as the Saturday Review re- 
marked, were obviously “in a great measure written in order to 
satirize the detested middle-class’. Why then, one’s own taste 
apart, should one at the bidding of a small crew of noisy revolu- 
tionary intellectuals, insult one’s chief patrons and quarrel with 
one’s bread-and-butter by producing them? 

No, the theatre may be excused. But what of the critics? The 
men whose business it was to know and welcome the new thing 
that was the real thing when they saw it. One blushes for them 
still. 

The plain fact was that the coming of Ibsen struck fear into the 
hearts of the parents and guardians of the yet invertebrate British 
drama. There was the easy-going journalist crew who knew in 
their hearts—as the actors of the old school did, though neither 
could confess it—that they were incompetent to deal with him. 
Once grant there was something in the stuff, clearly it was not 
the sort of thing you could dispose of in a dashed-off thousand 
words without danger of making a fool of yourself. There were 
the critics proper, competent and cultured enough, but resentful of 
this attempt to cut through the well-baked crust of their minds. 
They felt, what was more, and they had readers in plenty to agree 
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with them, that on the whole the theatre had better not deal with 
vexed and vital questions, had better not “take itself too seriously”. 

For this was the dominant intellectual attitude towards the 
theatre in England, nor, perhaps, is it greatly changed to-day. It 
may be called the neo-Puritan attitude, and it is a more noxious, 
not to say a far more aggravating one than was the old uncompro- 
mising frown. A Dr. Teape would simply close the theatres if he 
could, as did his forefathers when they ruled the roost. He cannot, 
so he avoids them, and for once will speak his mind about them. 
And as it is the conscience of an honest man speaking, who does 
not fear to sound ridiculous, there will be profit in considering 
what he says. He could perhaps have found a better case than 
Hamlet’s to argue. So few of us are confronted with the doubtful 
duty of killing our stepfathers. But it is true that people may be 
prompted to say and do all sorts of foolish and wicked things by 
the mimic spectacle of them. Doubtless many a Thorvald (and 
there is Thorvald’s side to that business too) has repented, if only 
for an hour or so, that his Nora ever saw A Doll’s House. But 
these will be people of crude and cramped imagination. And 
the question is, since life also presents tempting spectacles, are we 
to cultivate their imagination and give them good of it in the free- 
dom of it, or no. The consistent Puritan says no; safety from sin 
is in the milk of the Word and nowhere else at all. The artist, 
and those that believe in the morality of art, only go a longer way to 
work. Incidentally, Dr. Teape, could he have suffered him at all, 
would have found Ibsen far more to his mind than Shakespeare! 

The neo-Puritan has not much faith in art, and more than a 
little fear of it. He will allow us painting and sculpture (not too 
much of the nude), music, and literature as long as he may hold 
it in leading strings. But there is something less candid, something 
rather sinister, in his view of the theatre. To begin with he only 
grudgingly admits the drama to be an art at all; it is, at any rate, 
not a fine art.’ He still carries in his memory an echo of his fore- 
fathers’ outcry against it as a place of sin and shame. But that sort 
of thing, he now says, within the bounds of decorum, a pull at the 
the leading strings always possible, is a useful safety valve for com- 
pressed virtues. Let it alone, then, as long as it merely plays the 


1 Here I speak by the card. The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art has for years been applying for 
a rebate in its rates under an act which accorded this grace to institutions devoted to the Fine 
Arts, and the application has been rejected on the specific ground that acting was not a Fine Art— 
till at last, a month ago, a bench of Justices was found to say ‘““‘What perfect nonsense!” 
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fool. It may even play the harlot a little if it will play the helot 
as well. But don’t let it take itself too seriously. 

The theatre (this is the argument), if it takes itself too seri- 
ously, if its public takes it seriously, may well become a nuisance 
and a danger. Is the authentic moralist—and your neo-Puritan 
sees himself as that—to encourage a rival whose morals may by no 
means be his, and set him up in such a powerful pulpit? Again, 
is the theatre, with its glamour, a fit place for the ventilating of 
vexed questions which ask calm detached discussion? Lord Mor- 
ley, seeing in the average audience only a lot of intellectual chil- 
dren, avid for excitement, being there himself to indulge the child 
in him, shakes a wise head. But what is to be done? You can- 
not prevent your dramatists—misguided fellows!—from writing 
such plays. You can discourage them. You can censor them. 
(It was amusing, when the Censorship was on trial, to hear some 
Liberals, pledged to liberty under the law, justifying its exercise 
—and by an officer of the King’s Household too!) But that only 
advertises forbidden fruit and stimulates appetite. Is there at last 
anything you can do except make your theatre a fit place for the 
posing of every sort of question which the terms of its art can 
compass—add, if you like, which the manners of the time allow 
to be discussed in a public assembly; then, by experience and the 
help of stern criticism, educate your audiences in the taste and 
judgment that will tell them whether such a question is artistically 
(and this means honestly) posed and resolved or no. With a 
high standard set him, the dramatist’s art is a difficult one; you 
need not be afraid you will be overrun with such plays. More- 
over it is one which strangely revenges itself, even upon the most 
accomplished dishonesty of purpose. The dramatist cannot cheat 
us as readily as the novelist can. For he must have human be- 
ings to interpret him, and this very reality will show up his un- 
realities. ‘They may conspire with him, but since the flesh and 
blood medium they work in is pretty familiar to us it is not very 
hard, if we have a mind, to see through their falseness, and his. 

We can respect a Dr. Teape even while we smile over him, 
but it is hard to be patient with the neo-Puritan who must con- 
fess, in the last analysis, that he prefers bad drama to good. Since 
Ibsen’s day there have arisen the Movie and the Talkie to make, 
so to speak, bad drama worse, more efficiently and elaborately and 
alluringly worse. The European theatre, somewhat shaken by the 
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War, sits gazing distractedly at this striving young monster with 
the American accent, this amazing Benjamin of the family. What 
is to be done about him? As a partner he will not leave his elders 
much to live on; he embraces them affectionately and picks their 
pockets of the few talents they have left. As a rival, can they 
hope to compete with his prosperous democratic enterprise of mak- 
ing cheap what is most dear, all the art that money can buy him 
ground in his mill, with his binding of the whole world together 
in the bonds of a common vulgarity? Do I want to compete with 
him, asks the poor harassed theatre; and answers pathetically: 
If it weren’t for the bread and butter difficulty, good heavens, no! 
Our neo-Puritans have now begun—a little diffidently, for a lot 
of capital has been invested in him, and there are Interests to offend 
—to shake their heads over the monster and to talk, not only of 
offences against morality, which they have appointed a few “men 
of the world” to control, but of bad taste and the degradation 
of English culture and things like that. They have even passed 
a law to enable England to bring up a monster of its own! 

The remedy for every evil is innate in it. Towards what pre- 
cise scheme of better and worse the costly chaos of the Cinema 
itself is evolving I do not pretend to know, nor—except that the 
coming of the Talkie has so far robbed me of some restfully amus- 
ing afternoons—very greatly to care. It is its compromising part- 
nership and rivalry with the theatre which concerns me. Well, the 
antidote to bad drama is good drama, and I do not believe there 
is any other. Not solemn drama, nor, of necessity, serious drama, 
not of the Ibsen brand in particular, nor of the Shakespeare brand 
exclusively; but just good drama of its kind, and of pretty nearly 
any kind that is not quite infantile. Train it up, see fair play, and 
let the good stuff fight the bad for the suffrages and—if we want 
to talk solemnly—for the souls of the people. But the bulk of 
the people will still prefer the bad! It may well be so; and if that 
were the end of the matter, of this and of kindred matters, civiliza- 
tion itself would soon be throwing up the sponge. But it obviously 
isn’t. Where the good does not win outright, the bad only ostensi- 
bly beats it by becoming not quite so bad. And the taste of the 
better thing imperceptibly spoils our appetite for the worse. 

Such, to a degree at least, is the history of Ibsen’s influence in Eng- 
land and of its native sequel. He gave modern drama its intellectual 
liberty. The theatre that would have none of him soon found 
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itself setting out to emulate him. The actors who had sneered at 
“Tbsen actors” learned a lesson from them. And the critics who had 
abused him began to measure plans by his standard. This is the 
revenge which genius takes. And while his true followers, play- 
wrights and actors, won no popular success, and but a begrudged 
reputation, on their work the best work of the next generation was 
built; and now another generation builds diversedly on that. 

The Ibsen “movement” is now of no more account except to pious 
historians; but his plays have their place, which, by every test, 
is among living drama still, and is likely for long enough to remain 
so. There are, we may say, two sorts of drama, that to which 
the theatre gives a transient life and that which gives life to the 
theatre. Whatever the first may bring in pleasure or profit, it is 
as well to recognize the difference; for in a crisis, such as the pres- 
ent one, it may be only the second sort, and our sense of the vital 
worth of it, than can pull the theatre through. 


I LOOK AT THE THEATRE 


By JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


AM, in regard to the theatre, one of the simple souls. While 
] the orchestra sounds the overture, I sit with my eyes intent 
upon the curtain, convinced that when it rises, wonders will 
happen. And of course they always do happen, though they seldom 
turn out to be the kind of wonders that I was expecting. To find, 
when the curtain falls again, that my mute and unformed expecta- 
tion has been completely satisfied, is very rare. But it has hap- 
pened: for the first time when, a small boy of eight, I watched a 
Beerbohm Tree performance of Julius Caesar from the gallery of 
His Majesty’s. That was my first real theatre. I had seen the 
curtain go up before that—to reveal Marie Lloyd as Robinson 
Crusoe in a pantomime. I had my own ideas of Robinson Crusoe, 
from Stothard’s pictures in my book, and Marie Lloyd in snow- 
white furs did not correspond to them at all. But Robert Taber 
(I think that was his name) as Cassius and Lewis Waller as Brutus, 
taking their last farewell in the tent, were wholly wonderful to me. 
I see no reason to suppose that they would not be wonderful to me 
to-day. 
At all events, they satisfied the deep and indefinable expectation 
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which filled me then, and fills me now, before the curtain rises. I 
come to the theatre with no theories, and with surprisingly little 
experience. I have never been a confirmed playgoer. The play is 
still to me almost as great and as singular an event as it was thirty 
years ago. As far as I can discover, I make exactly the same de- 
mand upon it as I made then—namely, that I should behold won- 
ders, and that the wonders should be commensurate with the strange 
expectation with which I wait for them to unfold. It seems a 
simple and utterly uncritical demand. Yet it has seldom been 
satisfied: by the aforesaid Julius Caesar, by a matinée performance 
of Othello in which Mr. Matheson Lang was the Othello, by a 
performance of The Cherry Orchard in which Miss Edith Evans 
was Carlotta—I don’t believe she was at all famous then, but her 
queer voice as Carlotta vibrates in my memory still—by a perform- 
ance of some quite trivial comedy of Sacha Guitry, in which Lucien 
Guitry was the father coming to call upon his son’s mistress. He 
waited for Mademoiselle to enter in the ante-room of the flat, in his 
overcoat and scarf, and smoked a cigarette. And, I suppose, if I 
were put to it, I could recall about as many more occasions when 
the expectation was completely fulfilled. 

So simple am [ that I do not really know whether it is the actors 
or the playwright who works the miracle. I think of the Shake- 
speare and the Tchekov, and conclude it must be the play; I think 
of Guitry, and know it must have been the actor then, if not at 
another time. He said nothing at all; he simply smoked a cigarette 
and looked, slow and exploring, round the room. What playwright, 
I wonder, could have given him words that would not have been 
futile compared with his rich silence. And with that adjective rich 
I creep a little nearer to the secret of the satisfaction I personally 
seek in the theatre. Whether I think of the actors or of the plays 
which have not disappointed my exacting expectation, both seem to 
have had this quality of richness. In the actor it is the same direct 
vibration which he sends across the footlights, and by which he 
establishes some obscure yet certain physical contact between him- 
self and me. In the making of this contact the voice is of supreme 
importance, but it can be made without the voice. The voice of the 
actor who is capable of this rich contact is only the subtlest of his 
physical gestures, so that before he has actually spoken, if we are 
responsive to his presence, we are prescient also of the quality of 
his utterance: we know that it will come charged with a suave and 
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physical assurance. It will carry not the ideas and symbols of lan- 
gauge merely, but a vital and organic emanation: the communica- 
tion is immediate, vibration setting up a direct vibration, as well as 
mediate. 

Sometimes, the actor triumphs over his author’s jejune words, 
and makes them vehicles of his mysterious effluence; sometimes, the 
author uses words which positively seem to turn the actor’s some- 
what neutral and disembodied voice into a physical organ. ‘The 
great master of this rich and animal utterance in the theatre was 
surely Shakespeare. If an actor can speak some of Shakespeare’s 
lines at all—and for all I know they may be very difficult to speak 
—then inevitably his voice becomes a channel of immediate physi- 
cal vibration. An Othello has but to say: “Put up your bright 
swords, or the dew will rust them . . .” and we are physically over- 
whelmed. Probably those apparently simple words are very difh- 
cult to utter with the same directness with which they strike the eye 
and the mind’s ear. But I feel tolerably certain that it was no 
accident that the great master of sensuous and lambent dramatic 
speech was himself an actor all his life. 

Rich, sensuous, lambent—the procession of epithets brings me 
nearer to defining the supreme and inimitable virtue of the theatre 
for me. Lambent, with a warm and fluid caress. I can be quite 
interested in the dialectic of Mr. Shaw; my mind is pleasurably 
engaged, but this temporary intellectual interest is a very bare and 
flimsy satisfaction compared to the total and pervasive contact of 
which I speak. Only when this contact is established am I deeply 
convinced of the reality of the dramatic action. Lacking this im- 
mediacy of contact, the action seems to me no more than a mere 
possibility; with it, the action is inevitable, however much my 
reflecting intelligence may tell me that it depends upon a sequence 
of accidents. Accident, once the sense of reality is thus directly 
established, is inevitable. My mind may assure me that there are 
no ghosts, but if the actor with whom I am in sensuous rapport 
sways to a supernatural monition, I also am swayed. To deny it 
would be like denying a toothache because my dentist has told me 
mv teeth are sound. 

Because this immediate and quasi-physical rapport between the 
actor and myself is the most mysterious and most fundamental fact 
of the theatre for me, I cannot help thinking that our modern atti- 
tude towards the drama is too intellectual by far. We limit its 
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scope to what our intelligence deems likely or possible. Because 
the ordinary man, we argue, does not utter himself in metre or 
rhythm, it is a violation of probability to make our actors speak 
poetry. And again our playwrights must represent only those situa- 
tions which are familiar to normal contemporary experience. 
Whereas the truth, as it appears to me, is that the theatre is a 
heaven-sent instrument precisely for breaking down the closed cir- 
cuit of normal experience. In the theatre the true function of 
speech is no longer primarily to communicate ideas, nor even emo- 
tions, but to establish a sensuous rapport—to make “feeling” (which 
is far deeper than emotion) contagious. Therefore the playwright 
should be able to disregard entirely all standards of realistic proba- 
bility in creating an utterance for his characters, or in devising 
symbolic events or situations by which the latent “feeling” may be 
expressed, and communicated. 

It may be said that to disregard realistic probability in speech 
and happening is also to disregard the expectation of the audience. 
In a certain superficial sense that is true enough. The audience in 
a modern theatre has its own conventional expectation: its intelli- 
gible curiosity to see how its betters behave and to look behind 
closed doors, also its pathetic desire for the illusion of mingling in 
a world immune from sordid domestic cares. It definitely wants 
its drama to be, within limits, realistic, and to be able to believe 
that dramatic action is the kind of thing that certainly might, and 
probably does, happen in a higher section of society. I am not 
such an idealist as to suppose that a playwright who took the full 
advantage of his magnificent freedom, and who was lucky enough 
to find actors willing to experiment with their own half-forgotten 
powers, would have a rapt and repeated audience. Quite certainly, 
he would make mistakes while exploring the possibility of his 
medium. But I do believe that such experiment would eventually 
arouse an adequate response. My own experience tells me that I 
enter the theatre without any definite expectation at all; my expec- 
tation is devouring, but not definite; so indefinite, indeed, that it 
has cost me unusual pains to analyse it even so far as I have done 
here. Once establish the vital and quasi-physical rapport, and I 
am infinitely suggestible—a pipe for the playwright and the actor 
to sound what stop they please. And in this I do not believe I am 
peculiar; my sole peculiarity is that I cannot help wondering why 
someone does not take full advantage ef my own tremendous plas- 
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ticity. Why, when I am laid open to receive almost any vibration, 
should I be confined again within the narrow circuit of that which 
I intellectually know? I am tired of known ideas, of known emo- 
tions; and the theatre which almost always retorts them upon me 
leaves me with a sense of waste and sterility. Why should it not 
begin to arouse my deepest feeling into awareness and activity: to 
bring the unknown me to some sort of life, and send me away in the 
repose of a life-enrichment? 

As things are, it appears to be almost pure accident whether or 
not anything of the kind occurs. When it occurs in a modern play 
it is due to the sheer physical potency of the actor—scarcely ever 
to the language or substance of the drama itself. I think that I 
detect some deliberate effort towards the drama I imagine in the 
plays of Miss Susan Glaspell and Mr. Eugene O’Neill; I find it in 
the late D. H. Lawrence’s David. And that play of Lawrence’s 
is the more novel because it makes no effort to be substantially new. 
It is the old, primeval stories which contain the greatest potency 
of stirring our feelings, as distinct from our mere facile emotions. 
In regard to our modern intellectual hypertrophy they are almost 
pre-mental. And the pre-mental experience out of which they 
originally arose still exists, at least, as potentiality, within us. That 
perhaps the highest and certainly the most neglected function of the 
drama should be to re-kindle that atavistic feeling into glowing life 
is neither paradoxical nor unexpected. It is the pre-mental element 
in Hamlet and Lear, the persistence of the non-rational and non- 
rationalizable mythos in their drama, which acts at least equally 
with Shakespeare’s poetic genius to stir us with “thoughts beyond 
the reaches of our souls.” 

I suppose that an unkind person would suggest that I am asking 
that the drama should become religious again. If they would 
accept the meaning that I give to the word religion, I might be 
content, for indeed it does seem to me that the drama is the most 
perfect instrument for communicating that deeper awareness of life, 
of its precariousness and its significance, its destinies and disasters, 
which is what I understand by the religious sense. Perhaps it is only 
a confession of my own ineradicable naivety that I still believe that 
the instrument could be, at least on occasion, more fully and more 
appropriately used than it is to-day. I think that the realistic con- 
vention when it becomes a law is positively stifling to the theatre. 
It is not that I have the faintest objection to realistic plays: if 
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Tchekov is a realist, I certainly owe to realism some of the most 
satisfying moments I have had in the theatre. But that the theatre 
should become solely realistic strikes me as a stupid self-frustration, 
in which we acquiesce (so far as I can see) merely through the 
tyranny of custom. People go to the theatre to be amused, we are 
told till we are tired of hearing it. It is true, in the main. And 
for my own part I would rather go to the theatre to be amused than 
to be edified. Nevertheless, I think that the best object in going to 
the theatre is neither to be amused nor to be edified, but to be spell- 
bound: and I do not take it patiently that the most potent and 
enduring spells should be rejected simply because they do not fit 
the conception of itself which is entertained by an excessively 
mechanised and mentally conscious society. Let the theatre hold 
the mirror up to nature, by all means, but don’t let it rigidly make 
up its mind beforehand that only certain reflections are to be recog- 
nised. It is the unrecognisable reflections that are probably the 
most significant. 
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Elisabeth Bergner as Shaw’s St. Joan. Max 
Reinhardt, Twenty-five Years of the German 
Theatre includes, in its picture record of the 
director’s achievement, the four character 
portraits reproduced here. 














Emil Jannings as Streckman in the Reinhardt 
production of Hauptmann’s Rose Bernd. 
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Hilde Wangel as Frau Wolffen in Haupt- 
mann’s Der Biberpelz. 
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Werner Krauss in the name part of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy, produced by Reinhardt. 
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SQUARING THE TRIANGLE 


Music in Soviet Russia 


By NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


AUGHT in a seething crowd which gave no quarter, I was 
propelled into the Beethoven Hall on an upper story of 
the Moscow Opera House during an intermission. There 
was to be a conferenzia—beloved word—with the composer of the 
new opera we were hearing that night, who was to answer any ques- 
tions and to explain the story. No printed librettos were to be had. 
My expectations were high. It was my initiation to the Moscow 
opera, and the first act had been vitally absorbing, the orchestra 
superb. Now would be revealed some facets of the public mind 
and I should have an insight into the “new” Russians’ opinion on 
music—a priceless opportunity. A _ silence fell over the motley 
gathering which filled the room to its scarlet-brocaded walls. The 
chairman was recounting the plot of Zagmuk, opera by Alexander 
Krein. A pause. 
“Questions?” 
The questions came, with some hesitation at first, gradually 
gathering momentum and confidence. 
“Comrade, why are there no librettos?” 
“It was a good enough play as it was. Why should there be 
any music written, anyway?” 
“We could not hear the words at all, comrade. Why not?” 
“Why did the composer not give the chorus some good revolu- 
tionary songs to sing? Here was a fine chance and he missed it 
completely.” 
“We are tired of operas about people who have been dead for 
centuries. Can we not have something modern?” 
And, finally, 
“We could not understand the music, comrade.” 
Even Russian audiences are not always so articulate. Only new 
operas invite similar verbal criticism, and a serious paper shortage 
had precipitated that particular expression to the surface momen- 
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tarily, and had answered the first of the questions. 

“What is accomplished by such a conference?” I asked Krein 
in the next intermission, having been profoundly impressed by his 
patience, his humility in the face of such misunderstanding. His 
answer to the crowd had been that of an artist: I must express myself 
and what I feel in my music; if I have not succeeded, I may be 
wrong and I am very sorry; but the opera was written the way I 
felt it. 

“We must close the gap between the masses and the arts’, he told 
me. “We must make them feel that music is for them, the people, 
for their enjoyment, their benefit.” 

“But did they enjoy it?’ I argued. “Did it not pass them by 
entirely?” 

“Sometimes there are intelligent questions”, he replied serenely. 

To understand what has happened to music in Russia you must 
know the modern conditions under which music is composed and 
played. Music now shares the fate of every other art, every science, 
every industry in Russia. It is government-managed; the organiza- 
tions for making music are completely controlled and financed by 
the government. It must serve a common purpose with every human 
facility and all inspiration: that purpose being the furtherance of 
the social ideal. 

In their attempt to remodel their world closer to their heart’s 
desire, the Russians have not forgotten the importance of “kultura”. 
You do not have to search minutely in any printed mouthpiece of 
the Soviet Government—and every newspaper is just that—to find 
the word “iskoostva’, the arts. It screams at you from hundreds of 
editorials, all variations and amplifications of Lenin’s words: 

“The arts belong to the people. They should penetrate through 
the length and breadth of the working masses. They should embrace 
the feeling, thought and will of the masses, and should uplift them.” 

Most salient of all is the plea for a “new” art, one which shall 
be conceived by the workers, developed by them to full and rich 
expression, satisfactory to everybody. Perhaps they will succeed 
with the theatre, always Russia’s prime sport. The drama of human 
life is most easily portrayed from behind the footlights, with living 
protagonists, and the play is even better as a spokesman for an idea 
than the written word. The new cinema holds the germs of success. 
Literature has its rightful niche in the new scheme. Pictorial art 
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has found a vivid channel outside of the museum in the posters which 
are so full of color, so startlingly original. 

And music? 

For a healthy musical life in any country three factors are 
needed, indisputably. There must be composers, interpreters and 
listeners, each contributing fairly equal strength and support to keep 
the triangle from going askew. Granted these three in any satisfac- 
tory proportion, what happens when the triangle is squared, and a 
fourth side introduced in the form of a set purpose: to express the 
revolution and the meaning of socialized life? 

Can such an intangible thing as music be thus “socialized”? 
On the surface in Russia today, a favorable answer seems possible. 
Sold-out houses are common at the operas, especially when some 
workers’ club or an important committee buys every seat for the 
inevitable conference, to be followed by a performance. Each 
musical unit in the country, opera, symphony or ensemble, regularly 
visits the “rayonnes’’, or districts in its neighborhood, for the pleasure 
and education of the workers there. Conservatories are running full 
blast, with classes for the sons and daughters of the proletariat and 
for the workers themselves. Countless rubles are spent on the Mos- 
cow Opera, which is directly connected with the central government 
in the Kremlin by its Communist administrator, a woman. Other 
operas have their yearly budgets from the government—surprisingly 
large sums. The Moscow “Sophil” (the Soviet Philharmonic—one 
of those abbreviations with which the Russians are so fascinated) 
gives its concerts in Moscow; Leningrad’s orchestra happens to own 
its own building and seems firmly entrenched; the “Persymphans”, 
that famous “conductorless” orchestra, functions in Moscow; and 
there are summer symphony concerts at Baku on the Caspian Sea, 
where the orchestra is made up of men from all over the country. 

It is a remarkable layout, on the face of things, with so much 
post-revolution distress to be overcome; when there is so much hard- 
ship in every-day living; and when so much individual self-denial 
is necessary in order that the government may export all resources 
in exchange for the gold which is to build the industrial program. 

The heritage of the past—Russia’s glamorous musical and the- 
atrical history—has been retained from necessity. The wonderful 
old operas of Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff still hold their 
own in every opera house repertoire. They are “tolerated” in spite 
of their out-of-date sentiments about kings and queens, the church 
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and fairy-tales. There are enough cases where kings met defeat and 
slaves were freed to permit them to go on the boards without any 
alteration, and in such gorgeous trappings that you would imagine 
the proletariat mouth to be watering with envy. 

What new artistic expression could take the place of Boris 
Godounoff with its passion, its incomparable music, and the reitera- 
tion of the motif of despair which is in the Russian soul yet, in spite 
of thirteen years of the will to eradicate it? Such an opera as 
Prorive, one of the most representative of the modern revolutionary 
music dramas? 

In Prorive, the composer Pototsky keeps the spirit of the revolu- 
tion alive in the usual manner: Red victors over White villains; 
the young Communist hero a model of propriety, set against the 
foil of White cruelty and licentiousness. Often, as in Kiev where 
I heard this opera, the characters of the villains are so complex and 
interesting that the best singing-actors are delegated to these roles. 
Only one singer, the Communist’s mother in the Kiev production 
of Prorive, was equal in artistry and voice to the dissolute White 
general, the precious dandy and the gloomy young lieutenant who 
ended as a suicide after ruthlessly shooting two peasant women in 
cold blood. There was a great deal of shooting and running about 
raising dust in the last scene, which nullified somewhat the previous 
effect of splendid direction, compactness and acting. 

Then over the final flush of Bolshevik triumph fell a billowing red 
curtain which was immediately raised to show the much-magnified 
features of Lenin. This inevitable denouement always aroused in 
me the same feeling of embarrassment which I used to experience 
when George M. Cohan got himself in a cul-de-sac and waved his 
way out with the American flag. 

What is to supplant the charming fairy tale operas of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff when the new art flowers? Not Prokofieff’s fantasy, The 
Love of the Three Oranges, although it is a miracle of sheer delight 
and whimsy as it is produced in Moscow. For it is not very new, 
and a certain Sunday morning audience was pitifully meagre and 
noticeably dispirited. 

Could it be the celebrated and popular ballet, The Red Poppy, 
which has enjoyed more than two hundred full houses in Moscow 
alone? If it is to be The Red Poppy or others of its. calibre, one 
may well entertain fears for the future of music, and the dance as 
well, in Russia. With a silly sentimental libretto, ballets and solos 
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which are remnants out of the rag-bag of vaudeville and dancing 
academy technique, and Gliére’s commissioned music, decidedly not 
his best, its only modernity is the introduction of the red flag. 

Krein has handled the required consummation with more skill 
and delicacy in Zagmuk, a third representative production of the 
squared triangle. When a band of slaves make one last attempt to 
free themselves from a harsh Babylonian tyranny and meet only 
ignominious defeat, their leader cries out with his dying breath: 

“Tn centuries to come, we will be vindicated!” 

Then from the battlefield rise ghostly stone walls, each section 
engraved with the symbols of great historical events which confirmed 
his prophecy, the parapet crowned with the date of the Bolshevik 
supremacy. It is architecturally impressive, not inartistic, and not 
incongruous. Krein’s music, too, has strength and dramatic force, 
and much of it is capable of being heard by itself, unlike Pototsky’s, 
which could not easily be divorced from the stage. The composer of 
Zagmuk is an important man. He is one good earnest for the artistic 
future of the Russian opera. 

Opera is hardly likely to die in Russia anyway. Its physical 
organization is too secure; its drama and colorful pageantry have 
too firm a hold on the Russian nature, which has always adored 
“play-acting’. But how do the new audiences respond now to the 
opera, these workers with their hundreds of shaved heads, their 
simple blouses, their drab colors? What do they think of it all as 
they sit in the spacious royal box, in the crimson and gold which is 
the Moscow Bolshoi Theatre? How fares their side of the musical 
square? 

After each opera performance, excellent or indifferent, new or 
old, I watched eagerly for the demonstration which reflects in some 
measure an audience’s approval. Pre-revolution audiences in Russia 
were famous round the world for their reception of music and their 
homage to artists. I remember them as a child, and many artists 
have since told me of the love and warmth which showered upon 
them from Russian opera and concert halls. 

The new people are lethargic. Why is it that they seem unwill- 
ing to give the reflex of applause except in rare cases? Are they 
tired of Boris? Bored with their new purpose when it is constantly 
flung in their teeth so that they are never allowed to forget it, even 
after an hour or two of relaxation and vicarious adventure? 

To be brought up sharply out of a make-believe world, however 
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realistic it may be, must come as a shock to any nervous system. 
Perhaps they have been shocked thus too often, and the stimulus 
has weakened. 

Certainly there was not even a modicum of excitement for the 
climax of Prorive. The Red Poppy itself suffered an indifferent 
fate at the hands of its mammoth audience. Zagmuk met misunder- 
standing. Only three times did I ever witness generous ovations in the 
Moscow Opera, and only once was this accorded to a musical triumph 
in the purest sense. When the chorus in Moussorgsky’s Khovant- 
schina sang as the climax of an act, it literally “stopped the show”. 
The two other outbursts of enthusiasm were for personal successes, 
and both occurred in that same opera. Mme. Obukova, one of the 
most magnificent artists in Russia today, could even have boasted 
a personal claque, though no doubt she shared the annoyance of the 
audience at the two effeminate young men who persisted in applaud- 
ing every time she appeared on the stage, whether anyone else was 
singing or not. M. Raizin’s imposing presence and remarkable 
singing as the old priest won for him the third passionate response. 
The fact that he was a distinguished guest from the Leningrad opera 
also had something to do with it. Everything else was greeted with 
polite attention and tepid appreciation. The theatre does not par- 
ticipate in this atmosphere of anti-climax. But in the theatre one 
can “hear the words”, and there is no music to misunderstand. 

To be sure, the Russian people have no infallible guide to tell 
them through their morning papers that last night’s performance 
was good or bad. Newspaper columns are not open to the accounts 
of “Mme. M.’s faulty pitch”, “Conductor B.’s unfaithful tempi” and 
“Mle. R.’s adequate pianism”. Even if space could be spared from 
more important considerations, no pay check would reward the 
reviewer. Consequently there is a dearth of musical criticism— 
some might rise and call Russia blessed for that—and the few music- 
ologists who do function write serious tracts about music itself and 
lecture and teach at the universities or conservatories for their daily 
bread. 

Perhaps through being thrown on their own resources Russian 
audiences may develop a very real and independent critical faculty. 
Who knows? They are not slow to speak their mind and not afraid 
to ask questions, as the Zagmuk conference shows. Even if such 
outspokenness takes a seemingly stupid direction, it is at least honest. 

But it shows little appreciation for the art of music. The almost 
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universal boredom with music reveals an undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion, both with the old musical expressions and the new “purposeful” 
achievement. There is already a murmur in Russia which may 
some day swell to a roar and result in a very real danger for some 
forms of music as we know them now. 

“The old music is bourgeois”, runs this whisper. ‘Musicians are 
not real workers, after all. What do they produce?” 

What is the cause of this disquietude? There are simple reasons 
for it. Music cannot be crammed down anyone’s throat, whether 
by the argument that it is necessary for the soul, or whether as a 
disguise for a pill to promote the patient’s moral welfare and make 
him more amiable in his relations to his neighbor. There is no 
law which can make a man love music. The desire to listen and to 
understand, with the heart or with the head, as you please, must 
be there first, however latent. A man may be inspired and uplifted, 
he knows not why, by listening to music, true enough. But the 
possibility of appreciation was inherent in that man. And when 
music is made the excuse or the vehicle for anything else except 
itself, it sinks to the level of an “occasion”, and will be appreciated 
only as such. The Russians are not the only people, by any means, 
to gloss over those facts in trying to “make their country musical”. 
Perhaps, after all, the accusation of “bourgeois”, the most scathing 
epithet in Soviet Russia, is not so far wrong in one sense. Certain 
kinds of music can have but a limited appeal. Naturally, the 
broader the opportunities given to hear such music and to become 
familiar with it, the greater chance of an increasing number of 
music-lovers. That is the law of average in operation. 

So it is with difficulty that the Russians are “squaring the triangle” 
and trying to include music in their industrialization jubilee. Com- 
posers cannot be ground into being between the wheels of machinery; 
artists, to play and sing their music, cannot be turned out wholesale 
from factories; sympathetic audiences are not to be had for the 
manufacturing. All three may be nurtured but not made to order. 

The Russians today, while grasping the old, are straining for the 
new and forcing the triangle out of shape. Until they realize the 
futility of imposing governmental pressure on the integrity of cre- 
ator, performer and listener, there can be no new artistic fulfillment. 
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THE BROADCAST PLAY 


By VAL GIELGUD 


HE broadcast play, quite naturally, considering its tender 

years, is the Cinderella of the drama. Until compara- 

tively recently it was the custom among intelligent people 
either to express bland ignorance—and even a certain lack of inter- 
est—when confronted with the statement that plays were occa- 
sionally broadcast, or else to affirm flatly, as if with a spontaneous 
reaction, that the thing was a contradiction in terms and couldn’t 
be done; if it was being done, it should not be done. And that 
was all there was to be said about it. However, the thing has been 
done, and is being done with an increasing enthusiasm, and we 
hope ability on the part of its sponsors, for audiences correspond- 
ingly increasing in numbers and in critical interest. And when, 
within the last month, we find, prominent in the correspondence 
columns of an English weekly, a letter criticizing a broadcast pro- 
duction of Shakespeare, we can surely claim that the broadcast play 
has passed the first and most depressing stage of development—the 
stage of being entirely ignored. 

With the recognition that the broadcast play has a definite entity 
of its own, marches the realization that the broadcast play must 
equally possess a technique of its own. What is this technique, 
and how does it differ from the technique of the normal theatre— 
or indeed, from that of the abnormal, or should it be super-normal, 
theatre which houses the talking picture and all that that implies? 

There is a curious affinity in development between the drama of 
the screen and projector and the drama of the microphone and 
loud speaker. When films first passed beyond the stage of “stunt” 
and moving photographs of celebrities, the sponsors of the first film 
drama could think of nothing better to do than to photograph 
scenes from stage plays. Similarly, broadcast drama began by 
bringing scenes from stage plays in front of the microphone and 
hoping for the best. Needless to say, the best was not achieved. 
Various people who had never been to the theatre in their lives, 
or who could only go to the theatre when they came into some sort 
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of windfall, were delighted at this second-best substitute. But for 
the most part the listening audiences rather implied that this was 
all very well, but if they craved for the purgation of their emo- 
tions through pity and terror, they preferred to go to the theatre 
and do it properly, rather than put up with an inferior substitute. 
And as long as this hypothesis persisted—that the broadcast play 
was and must remain some sort of substitute—so long was it con- 
demned to a position of aesthetic contempt and practical inferiority. 

Technique may be defined as the application to a medium of 
artistic expression of the practical possibilities and limitations in- 
herent in the medium in question. Or, in other words, it is the 
A B C of craftsmanship inseparable from the practice of an art. 
With this in mind, it is probably only too true that the reader may 
find what follows to be almost intolerably obvious; but it was not 
obvious at the time. Let us take the film parallel a little farther. 
During the period which ended about a year ago—for practical 
purposes a period of about thirty years—the silent film had suc- 
ceeded in building up a technique entirely peculiar to itself, based 
upon the possibilities and limitations of the camera. Yet imme- 
diately the talking picture was invented, so far from obvious was 
it to film producers that the talkie meant merely elaboration of the 
silent film technique, that they promptly threw away the greater 
part of their experience, and fell back into the original sin of mak- 
ing talking pictures of stage plays. Only after committing innu- 
merable artistic crimes, and producing innumerable bad talking 
pictures, are the dictators of the film industry showing any signs 
of realizing the alphabet of talkie technique, which is so many 
leagues removed from that of the ordinary stage. 

Now it is clear that the most essential and all pervading factor 
in the make-up of the broadcast play is a limiting one; that it can 
appeal only to one sense—the ear—and that particular sense is by 
no means the most important or the best trained of the five that 
normal human beings possess. The silent film, of course, appealed 
only to a single sense—the eye. But I do not think that it is going 
too far to say that civilized mankind, at any rate, is far more de- 
pendent upon its eyes than upon its ears. It uses its eyes far more 
frequently, and reacts from visual impressions far more swiftly and 
keenly than from any others. There is hardly anyone who does 
not immediately react to the word “blind.” Blindness is always a 
tragedy; deafness is only too often dismissed simply as something 
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rather tiresome. Most people seem to be able to imagine what it 
is to be blind far more easily than they could dream of what it 
means to be deaf. 

In the production and writing of a broadcast play one is bound 
to be handicapped by starting with a very definite demand upon the 
intelligence of one’s audience. One demands that one’s audience 
shall, for the period of the play, put away their eyes, and react, 
emotionally or intellectually as the case may be, from the oral 
angle only. In the first play ever specially written for the micro- 
phone, Mr. Richard Hughes, with a very typical ingenuity, solved 
the problem by placing his characters in a coal-mine disaster. His 
characters were in the dark, their eyes were useless to them. It 
was, therefore, easy enough for the audience to listen and react 
without feeling all the time that they were missing something by 
not being able to see. But for all its ingenuity, this was only a 
makeshift. It is not possible to write many plays in which black 
darkness is an ingredient, and it is necessary therefore to find 
methods by which to prove that the radio play has compensating 
advantages and compensating possibilities to make up for its initial 
demand that an audience accustomed to use its eyes should tempo- 
rarily forgo that use. These compensating advantages may not be 
immediately apparent, but most people who make a habit of going 
to the theatre at regular intervals have grown so accustomed to its 
limitations, so accustomed to making allowances for its imperfec- 
tions, the necessary limitations of the three walls, the curtain, the 
intervals for scene changing and so forth, that they hardly regard 
them as limitations at all. 

The absence of visuality must, therefore, from the point of view 
of the radio playwright, producer and audience, be regarded as a 
parallel to the three walls incidental to all theatrical productions— 
as a handicap, but not as an entirely destructive handicap. It 
would be as sensible to say that it is impossible to present drama 
adequately on the stage because it is not possible to put a play on 
to the stage except with scenery conventionalized after one fashion 
or another, as to affirm that to broadcast drama is impossible be- 
cause the microphone does not convey sight as well as speech. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the compensating advan- 
tages. Most important of all, the broadcast play is not limited 
by what are commonly called the “unities.” It is true that the 
theatre has made, and is making strenuous attempts to escape from 
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the tyranny of the unities of time and space; but scenery, however 
simple, has to be shifted, and costumes have to be changed, and 
lapses of time must imply definite interruptions either by means of 
the falling of the curtain, or the black-out, so that in the theatre 
the audience is being continually dragged back from absorption in 
the traffic of the stage to acute realization of its surroundings, of 
other members of the audience, who may be eating chocolates, or 
slumbering, or merely coughing—in fact, to a thousand incidental 
distractions. In the broadcast play, so long as the playwright can, 
by means of his writing, maintain the lucid development of his 
plot and his characterization—the latter, particularly in present 





The Dramatic Control Panel. The ten central knobs along the panel mix 
and control the volume of sound from the various studios. The small switches 
on the left control the lights from which the different studios take their cues 
marking when they shall begin; and the telephone attachment over the top 
is the means by which, during rehearsal only, the producer speaks to his 
invisible and dispersed cast. The central knob can control either the left 
group or the right group of studios en bloc. (Courtesy Radio Times, London) 


conditions of broadcast acting, no easy task—he is relatively given 
a free hand. The Dramatic Control Panel, governing as it does 
under its single direction a multiplication of studios, enables him 
to move at will, both in time and space, as simply as if he were 
travelling on the fabled magic carpet, and to take his audience with 
him. Further, the second most important point, by means of this 
multiple studio device, he can use music to a degree quite impos- 
sible in the ordinary theatre. It is obvious that when sound alone 
is the medium of dramatic expression, to limit that sound to words 
alone would be to ignore that category of sound to which most 
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human ears are in some degree attuned. For most of us are accus- 
tomed to listen to music, and certainly a very large number of us 
achieve a definite dramatically emotional reaction from music. 
Music, then, to the broadcast play is no unconsidered and incon- 
siderable handmaid. The conventional tiresome overture and 
dreary entr’acte are, or at any rate, should be, replaced in the 
broadcast play by music either specially written, or so admirably 
chosen as to form an integral part of the complete dramatic struc- 
ture. Needless to say, this is an ideal to date hardly achieved in 
any specific case, if we except Tyrone Guthrie’s Squirrel’s Cage, and 
on quite another plane, Mr. Marvell’s adaptation of Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s Carnival. 

Mr. Guthrie and Mr. L. du Garde Peach are, without doubt, up 
to the present, the most successful practitioners of this new craft. 
Both of these writers seem to have little difficulty in finding dra- 
matic construction entirely independent of visuality, and both of 
them have mastered one exceedingly important point, which is 
almost entirely neglected by most would-be writers for the radio. 
This point is the realization that a radio play, to be effective and 
satisfying, must contain a definite sound rhythm. It is not enough 
for its story, or its thought, to be laid out and composed dramati- 
cally. It must have a sound construction as definite and as satis- 
fying as a musical symphony. This is not an attempt to blur the 
problem by a phraseology not altogether untainted by that com- 
mon amongst “highbrows.” Mr. du Garde Peach’s admitted 
“Shocker”, Ingredient X, subscribed to the axiom I have mentioned 
as faithfully as did Mr. Guthrie’s Sguirrel’s Cage, which was frankly 
an attempt to express psychology in terms of the microphone, and 
which very largely succeeded in doing so. What it is important 
to remember is that the radio audience is not merely susceptible to 
what is expressed in definite sentences, but that its interest has to 
be consistently held by some form of oral sound pattern, otherwise 
the radio dramatist is likely to fall back into the unhappy position 
of being considered a second-best substitute for the more normal 
type of theatrical entertainment. 

I do not for a moment suggest that the whole duty and business 
of radio drama is to develop the ideal radio-play. Such develop- 
ment is perhaps the most interesting part of the business, but there 
have been many admirable plays written for the theatre, which 
modern conditions deprive of performance for various reasons, and 
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THE BROADCAST PLAY 


which, in some cases, would seem to have been written by authors 
with a prophetic eye on the invention of the microphone. The 
Greek plays, the Elizabethan drama, and, to take a solitary modern 
instance, Beggar on Horseback, provide astonishing examples of 
plays that can be adequately broadcast with a minimum of adapta- 
tion. But while this is true, I must enter a caveat against the view 
of Mr. Compton Mackenzie, whose main grievance against the 
broadcast play is that it does not promote or develop great acting, 
and that the reason for this is that there has so far been no broad- 
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A page from the script of Mr. Marvell’s adaptation of Comp- 
ton Mackenzie's Carnival with the producer’s notes against 
it on the other side of the page, from which the man on 
the panel actually worked. (Courtesy Radio Times, London) 


cast of La Dame aux Camélias or The School for Scandal. In this 
case one feels that the remedy is worse than the disease. ‘To con- 
clude a catalogue of what must have seemed a large number of 
obvious and platitudinous statements, it is perhaps hardly neces- 
sary to say that, as in the case of all drama, whether it come from 
the stage, the talkie studio, or the microphone, its fundamental 
basis is, and must be, good writing. No amount of mechanical 
ingenuity, no knowledge or comprehension of sound pattern—not 
even a good situation—can compensate for poor writing; and in the 
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case of « radio play a high standard of writing is the more neces- 
sary because it cannot be balanced by luxurious appointments in the 
shape of scenery or dresses, and because the radio audience, split 
up as it is into individual units by their firesides, each one of whom 
is completely isolated, is far more immediately critical than the 
massed units of the audience of the theatre or the cinema, subject 
to every type of emotional mob-reaction. The handling of multi- 
ple studios, comprehension of sound-pattern, discretion in and 
knowledge of the use of music, the realization of visual limitation 
and oral freedom—all these things make up the technique; but as 
long as they are used for their own sake, or if too much emphasis 
is placed upon these things at the expense of the writing and the 
telling of the story, the broadcast play will suffer. Unfortunately, 
the technique is not yet crystallized and the experimental stage 
is not yet over. But nothing is more important than the realization 
that, with regard to technique, it should, and must, remain the 
servant of the broadcast play, and never be allowed for one instant 
to become its master. 
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Now would I give a thousand furlongs of Sea, for 


an Acre of barren ground, 


Four scenes from last season’s production of Shakespeare’s 
The Tempest by the children of the King-Coit School, 
New York, a performance so successful that it is to be 
repeated this year. (Photographs by Delight Weston) 
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STEPHANO: Moone-calfe, speak once in thy life, if thou beest 
a good Moone-calfe. 

















FERDINAND: The verie instant that I saw you, did 
My heart flie to your service. 





ee 

















Gee 





ARIEL: Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under the blossom that hangs on the Bow. 


The performances of the King-Coit School have 
come to be recognized as among the most distin- 
guished productions of each season. Among the 
dramas enacted by the little players have been 
Aucassin and Nicolete, Nala and Damayanti, Kai 
Khosru, The Image of Artemis, and The Golden 
Cage. Last year’s performance of The Tempest 
attracted wide attention and critical approbation. 
It will be seen again during the Christmas holidays. 
In April an earlier success, Aucassin and Nicolete, 
produced about six years ago, will be revived. 











THREE CHINESE FOLK-DRAMAS 


Translated by KWEI CHEN 


EYOND the north gate of the District Seat of Tinghsien, in 
North China, there are, in a few villages, flooded rice-fields. 
It is said that these fields were first opened when Su Ting-po, 
poet-statesman of the Sung Dynasty, 960-1276 A.D., was magistrate 
in this district. To encourage the cultivation of the newly intro- 
duced cereal by the farmers of the villages, the magistrate composed 
songs to be sung at the planting; and these songs, or lyric dialogues, 
came to be known as “Rice-Sprouting Songs,” a name which they 
still bear. It is said that they are to be found nowhere else in China. 
As time passed these songs, or chants, developed into a type of folk- 
drama, which has now become traditional in the district. They 
are danced or acted to the accompaniment of instrumental music; the 
performers are gaily costumed; and, as in the Mediaeval European 
drama with which they were contemporary, the female roles are 
carried by men. 

Apart from comparative and critical interests the following plays, 
translated by Professor Kwei Chen, are of intrinsic interest as drama. 
Two of them are capital comedy while the third possesses a simple 
and direct pathos that cannot miss its effect, whether for its imme- 
diate situation, or, better, as the symbol of a universal. Undoubtedly 
for an Occidental audience the plays should be rendered with every 
stylization that can be in taste, that is, as being essentially for us 
exotic; and it is with this in view that I have made some directional 
suggestions. HARTLEY ALEXANDER, Editor. 


I. PRINCELY FORTUNE 


Actor, speaking as Prologue: 
Little Fish, not yet become Dragon, 
Fallen into a pond on a mountain-side! 
[Born into a Family of Kings, 
Now living under a thatch roof. 
Hungry, I eat coarse corn; 
Thirsty, I drink tasteless tea. 
Such is my life! such my Fate! 
I, a Prince, am shedding tears, grieving, 
Wishing that I never were born Son of a King! 
I remember when I was very young, 
How once both the Queen and the King 
Conspired to kill me—for they desired 
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To give their throne to my younger brother. 

They tied me to a stake and were about to kill me, 

When there came a God invisible to all but me, 

Carrying me afar, I knew not whither, 

Heretofore, I knew not how to walk; 

Now I was forced to walk—one /i—another—another . . 

Heretofore, I knew no hardship; 

Now I was compelled to endure every hardship—one moun- 
tain—another—another .. . 

I wept; I wailed; I wailed, I wept... 

Then I arrived at a village. 

There by the lakeside sat an old man: 

Heirless, he made me to be his heir. 

With this old man, I lack nothing; 

I have good food daily, clothing for all seasons; ]|* 


ACTOR, in role: 
I am in school. 
I began my schooling by learning— 
The One Hundred Surnames; 
Then the Four Books; 
Then the Five Classics. 
My teacher asked me to write compositions: 
The first that I wrote was good; 
The second one barely passed; 
In the third I misspelled several words 
And was rewarded with forty strokes of the rod! 





Immediately afterwards I fainted and dreamed dreams. 
In the first dream I heard a God speak; 

In the second I saw a Flowerlike Maiden; 

In the third I went to hunt birds. 

In rapture I awoke; but I am now very sad, 

Seeing that all have vanished, as in dreams. 


ACTOR, continuing: 
But, let me see! What is this! 
In my pockets I find clay bullets! 
Upon my shoulder is a precious bow-sling! 
Dreams become real by will of the Gods! ... 
Slowly I walk outside the school, thinking: 
Today I do nothing but hunt birds in the wildwood! 


ACTRESS, entering, musingly: 
I am Miu Mei, flowerlike, happy of heart. 
Dressing up, beautifying myself, 
I am going out to see the flowers. 
A comb of yellow fragrant wood is in my hand: 
With it I comb my cocoon-smooth black hair. 
I step forth from my Embroidery Room; 
I go to see the flowers in the Garden. 


*In the original the section in brackets is partly spoken, partly sung. 
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Ah, here blooms Eternal Youth, there Goodman Lotus, 
All about are Peonies and Roses! 

Now I come to the Fish Pond—Redfish, Greenfish, Goldfish, 
In pairs they swim merrily, merrily! ... 

But, ah! I, Miu Mei, am only sixteen! 

I am alone. 

perceiving the Maiden: 

What is here? Oh, beauty! 

In the Garden she sits, on the rock beside the Pond. 

She looks no more than sixteen! she can be no more! 

On her head her hair is ink-black, tied by a red silken band; 
Her face is painted with the famous Kiangnan paint; 

Her lips are reddened with the rouge of Suchou; 

From her ears hang a pair of golden rings, lanternlike; 
Her jacket is of the red silk, her skirt of the glossy black! 


I desire to tease her, but am puzzled how to go about it. 

Ah, there is a bird calling out, challenging me! 

From my pocket I take a clay-bullet, and straightaway 
shoot... 

Lo, the bird falls in the Garden, just before the lovely maid. 


I was looking at the flowers and the fishes. 
Suddenly a bird fell from a tree, here at my feet. 
What omen does this foretell? .. . 


Poor birdie, what can be the cause of your death? 

There is no eagle in the air above... 

I saw no cat on the tree... 

Unfortunate birdling, let me bury you... 

Ugh! it is a big-beaked white-collar mountain crow! 
perceiving the Youth: 

Oh, yonder, outside the garden hedge, a handsome young man! 
What shall I do? 

If I throw to him the bird he has killed he will laugh at me... 
Let me pretend to be ignorant of the bird. 

Slowly I stroll beside the garden pond. 

approaching: 

My bird fell inside the Garden. 


I must have it. Let me enter. 


He retrieves the bird. 

Ah, now I have the bird, I must run out again. 
I run. 

Stop, Young Sir! 

You are neither blind nor insane! 

How dare you intrude upon my garden? 

If you have not stolen the willow, you Thief! 
You have stolen a glimpse of me! 

If you dare move one step more 

I shall call out and you will be caught! 
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Yes, and sent to Court! and locked up— 
After you have received forty lashes! 


But—if you will remain with me for a while, 

I will be gentle with you . . . So, first let me ask 

What can have caused you to intrude upon my solitude? 
Your choice, Young Sir! Friend or Thief? 

to audience: 

Oh, to remain is my heart’s desire! 

Yet I say to her, playfully: 

To actress: 

Noble Young Lady, to the Court of Justice 

Let us go together, as you wish. 

For surely not I only am to be disgraced! 

You are no stupid!—from your way of talking; 
Though you did seem to me too handsome to be clever. 
Come, tell me about yourself and your family: 

In which District is your home? in which Province? 
What is your father’s name? is your mother living? 
My home is not far. It is in Huang Koo-Yuan. 

My father is Squire Wang, and my mother is a Buddhist. 
Tell me how many brothers you have; 

And are you the youngest—or which? 

I have neither an elder brother nor a younger. 

I am alone—only son to my father. 


You have married the daughter of which family? 


Born homely and being solitary, I am unmarried. 
No family wishes to give their daughter to so homely a man. 


So you are not yet married? 
Well, I am not yet betrothed. 
This year I am sixteen years old. 
I have a word to say to you: 
You will not think me overbold? 


Whatever you wish, pray say it unreservedly. 
Your humble servant is most willing to listen! 

I wish to marry you. Would you marry me? 
What is your wish is my desire! 

Let us ask a Go-between to speak to our Parents. 


You are willing and I am willing: 
Pray, where is the need of a Go-between? 


This open place is not suitable for intimate talk. 
Let us go sit in the bower. 
Permit me to walk ahead. 


following, to the audience: 
Love is sweet; lovers know not shame. 
A maid of sixteen follows her beau. 
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ACTOR, 


ACTOR, 
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leading the dance: 

Happy walk is swiftest. 

in role: 

Here we are in the bower. 

Out of the soil I make a calf as sacrifice. 

Flowers take the place of incense. 

Having no paper we burn the petals of flowers. 

Having no music we chant our wedding chant. 

Let us both kneel and ask Heaven to bear witness. 

This year I am just sixteen. 

I am eighteen,—two years old than you. 

1 am two years the younger. So you will protect me. 

Had I known that to hunt birds would bring me a wife, 

I should never have lingered moping in the corners of a school! 
Had I known that flower-gazing would bring me a husband 

I should not so long have confined myself to my chamber! 
Alas, I must go! Tomorrow I come again. 

Fever take you, if you don’t come tomorrow! 

I kotow to you, and bid you Good-bye! 

I kotow to you, and bid you Till-we-meet-again! 

to the audience: 

Hurriedly I shall jump over the garden hedge. 

to the audience: 

Joyously I shall return to my Embroidery Chamber. 
to Maiden: 

If your Parents ask you? 

I will die before I confess. 

Till we meet again! 

Good-bye! Exeunt. 


II. MEETING AT THE WELL 


as Prologue: 

Carrying my books I go to school; 

I bow to Confucius before leaving it. 

In the distance I see my home village: 

In my garden there is a Wuntung Tree 

Waiting for the Phoenix to build her nest. 
Behind the embroidered screen sit beautiful girls; 
From the schoolroom will come forth a Poet Laureate. 
I am Wei Kwei-yuan. 

Weary of studying I take a walk. [Exit] 
re-entering as Narrator: 

While Kwei-yuan is at home, 

Suddenly something comes to his mind. 

Lazily he leaves his seat, and slowly walks forth. 
Swiftly he passes through the streets; 
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Soon he arrives at the school-house; 

He enters the schoolroom; it is night. 

He lights a lamp to study; 

But he cannot study, thinking of a Fair One. 

Every page he turns he reads only her name; 

Every page he turns he sees only her face. 

Ah, he had better go to sleep: 

He will meet her in dreamland! 

entering: 

I am Lan Ju-lian, 

Sent by my mother-in-law to fetch water. 

The pole on my shoulder is made of the rare boxwood. 
Hurriedly I hang at each end a pail 

And on my back I carry a rope twelve feet long. 
Slowly I walk out of the kitchen, out of the gate; 

I follow the highway toward the hill, toward the well. 


My husband’s name is Chou Yu-tse, mine Lan Ju-lian. 
He is fifty-three years of age, while I am but eighteen. 
He looks like a carbuncle; 

His nose is flat as a monkey’s; 

His mouth is big as a crocodile’s; 

He has an ear half of which is gone; 

He has only one leg and half of it is festering; 

And his short little queue is like sheep-wool. 
Standing he is like a bogy; 

Squatting he is like a millstone. 


Toward the well I go: 

One step, two steps—Lotus steps; 

Three steps, four steps—Chrysanthemum steps; 
Five steps, six steps—Waterlily steps; 

Seven steps, eight steps—Tyrant’s Lash; 

Nine steps, ten steps—Ten-color Silk. 

Forward nine steps; backward three. 

I walk like Pearl-Hanging-on-Rolled-up-Screen; 
I walk like Spread-of-Bottle-Gourdvine. 

I walk to the North of the road, 

I walk to the South of the road. 


Around the well grow poplars and willow trees; 

Around the well stand white-stone railings of Han Dynasty. 
Slowly I ascend the steps to the well; 

I lay aside my pole; I take the rope in hand; 

I let down the pail on the hook of the rope; 

I draw up the pail filled with water. 

One pail of water being drawn up, I go on filling the other. 
Having filled both pails, I become tired; 

Perspiration dampens my clothes. 

I seat myself to rest, before carrying home the water. 
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entering, speaking as Narrator: 

From his school Kwei-yuan comes, walking, thinking. 

He thinks of his dream of the night before: 

He had dreamed of a beautiful sight at the Blue Bridge. 

In his dream as he stood he beheld the fairest of women. 

Now he has come to this place, 

Looking in front, looking backward, looking right, looking left. 
But nowhere is she to be found. 


There, on the river bank, an old man of eighty is fishing; 

Here, just below, a sweet maid of sixteen is washing clothes: 

These are the usual scenes, same as of last year. 

Speaking as Kwei-yuan: 

But Kwei-yuan is seeking a new scene, the scene of which 
I dreamed last night. 

Ah, where shall I find such a sight? 


Onward, onward, I go. 


Who is there? who is that? 

A woman! a young woman! a beautiful young woman! 

Her hair is cocoon-smooth, and black as ink; 

It is braided with red silk; 

On each side of her head she wears a fresh flower; 

And a hairpin with Kingfisher-feather inlaid; 

Her dress is flowered cloth, her skirt is crispy black. 

She is the very woman whom I saw in my dream! 

Let me go near, making a courtesy and speaking to her. 

to the audience: 

Having bowed to return his courtesy, I ask: 

To the Actor: 

Has the Young Gentleman lost his way? 

Or forgotten his home, charmed by Nature’s beauty? 

I have neither lost my way nor forgotten my home; 

By the charm of Nature’s beauty I am merely made athirst. 
Will the Young Lady give me a cup of water? 

I am willing to pay whatever price she may ask. 

Here, Young Gentleman, I offer you water free of charge. 
to the audience: 

The Young Gentleman rushes forward to seize the waterpail. 
He pretends to drink, but stealthily gazes closely at her feet. 
to the audience: 

Having discovered the gentle theft, the maid is irritated. 

To the Actor: 

You mean-hearted Young Gentleman! You look at my feet, 
And you tell me that you are thirsty! 

to the audience: 

My thirst is of a very different kind from the ordinary! 

To the Actress: 

My Fair One, may I know of your family? your home village? 
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Away, away! you mean-hearted Young Man! 

You have stolen a very close glimpse of me, 

And now you dare ask where my home is! .. . 

My mother’s home is in the rear of the Hua Shan mountains; 
My mother-in-law’s home is at the front. 


Your husband’s name, my Fair One, and your own? 
My husband’s name is Chou Yu-tse, and my own Lan Ju-lian. 


Will you tell me, my Fair One, 

How old your husband is and how old you are yourself? 
My husband is fifty-three and I am eighteen. 

Your husband is fifty-three while you are only eighteen? 
That is what you say, my Fair One? 

Yes, my husband is fifty-three and I am only eighteen. 
A wife so young and a husband so old! 

How you must have suffered, my Fair One! 

I do not dislike my husband, though he is old. 

to the audience: 

Looking around and seeing no one near, 

I venture to court the pretty maid. 

To the Actress: 

Do not be angry with me, my Fair One. 

I wish to speak to you of a thing in my heart. 

Say it directly, Young Gentleman; 

I take no offence from good and sincere talk. 

I have a mind to ask you to marry me, Fair One. 
Yes, or No? But pray do not be angry with me. 

Your impertinence has made me really angry! 

You had better ask your own sister to marry you! 

Your scolding serves only to provoke me, my Fair One. 
Pray listen to a story I am to tell you. 

I shall listen if your story is good. 

Once on a time Fang Li-hua the Beautiful 

Was married by her bad uncle to ugly Yang. 

On the battlefield she fought with a handsome young General. 
She fell so desperately in love— 

That she killed her ugly old husband and married her beloved! 
A good woman does not marry twice. 

You are so very young, my Fair One,— 

Ah, how few are the days that a flower is blooming-red! 


to the audience: 
Not being a stone, my heart is moved by him. 
Oh, what should I think? What should I do? 


Let me tell you about my family, my Fair One. 
I am a gentleman’s son, living east of the river. 
My name is Wei Kwei-yuan, heir to an estate 
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Of several hundred acres, with a mansion of several hundred 
rooms. 

In winter there is no lack of fur; in summer, of gauze. 

When you smoke there is a servant to light your pipe; 

When you drink a maid always brings you pure water. 

Why should you not marry me? 

Why waste yourself on a disgusting old man? 

to the audience: 

Ah, I have been won over by him! I am convinced; 

Though I have been married by my parents to the ugly Chou, 

I cannot but love this young handsome Gentleman. 

Obey Love I must! To the Actor: Young Sir, I will marry 
you. 

How lovely! How delightful! 

To yonder Blue Bridge you and I together go, 

There to take our betrothal oath before Heaven. 

Let me lead. 


I follow you. 

Here we are on the Blue Bridge. 

I, Wei Kwei-yuan, kneel down before Heaven. 

I, Lan Ju-lian, kneel with my lover. 

I shall love you forever, my Fair One! 

Forever I si:ll love you, Young Sir! 

We rise. 

I am going. 

Wait! Give me a token to remember you by. 

I came out to fetch water, and brought nothing worth while. 

But take this hairpin. 

Hereafter when you come with this token, 

Even though you are a beggar, I will not refuse you. 

to the audience: 

Kwei-yuan is about to leave. 

Wait! What will you give me to remember you by? 

I came forth to enjoy Nature’s beauty, and have nothing. 

Ah, let me tear a piece from my blue gown to give you. 

Hereafter when you come to me with this token, 

Even though you are a servant-maid, I will open my arms 
wide to receive you. 

to the audience: 

Lan Ju-lian carefully takes her lover’s token. 

Now I bid you good-bye. 

to the audience: 

By the well is left Lan Ju-lian alone. 

Her Young Gentleman is gone. 

In her role: 

I carry back with me the two pails of water, 

Rejoicing that the New Day of my life is to dawn. 
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entering as journeying: 

Since my Little Sister returned home 

I have not sent her to her Mother-in-law’s, across the river. 
Seeking her, I go—one Ji, two li, three li. . . 

Passing by four houses, five houses, 

Six pavilions, seven pavilions, 

Eight flowers, nine flowers, ten flowers .. . 


I am Wang Su-chen. 

Since I invited my Little Sister to spend a vacation with me, ‘ 
nine days have elapsed. Let me ask of her the exact 
length of the leave-of-absence her mother-in-law has per- 
mitted her. 

Sister! where are you? 

Ah, there she comes! 

to the audience: 

Hearing Brother’s call, forth toward him I go, asking: 

To the Actor: 

Elder Brother, pray, your orders? 

Be seated, Sister, I wish to talk to you. 

Thank you, Brother, I am listening. 

For how many days did your mother-in-law say that you could 
remain here with me? 

For ten days, Brother. 

How many days have you stayed with me already? 

Nine days already. 

Little Sister, I am thinking of sending you back to your mother- 
in-law’s home. What do you say? 


Really? Oh, no, Brother! ... No, Brother! ... 
Sister, I am sorry, but I must. 
This is to kill your sister . . . Alas! 


She sings: Wearing this! Hearing this! 
Back to my mother-in-law 
Elder-Brother sending me. . 
My tears flow incessantly, 

Like swift shuttles, weaving .. . 


Little Sister, do not grieve, do not shed tears. 

Your Elder Brother is to go with you. | 
Now let me saddle the horse. Exeunt 
as Narrator: | 
In the front parlor the Little Maiden is left alone. 

Her Elder-Brother has gone to saddle a horse. 

She enters the embroidery chamber to change her dress. 

The Little Maiden is changing her dress in preparation, 

For leaving for her mother-in-law’s home. 

Putting on her new dress, wrapping up her old dresses, 
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Carrying her bundles, she comes again to the parlor. 
There she meets her sister-in-law, her brother’s wife. 
She speaks to her brother’s wife: 


“‘Good-natured Sister-in-law, pray listen: 

“Today my brother is sending me back to my mother-in-law, 
“To my dreadful mother-in-law . 

“When the next festival comes, 

“Please, please, do not forget to invite me to your home!” 


Having begged this favor of her sister-in-law 

The Maiden comes to the gate, waiting for her brother. 

re-entering, as Narrator: 

With a saddled horse for my sister 

I have come toward the gate. 

There I see my sister shedding tears, 

Tears like the never-ceasing swift shuttles. 

Leading the horse to her, I call: 

To the Actress: 

Little Sister, please mount. 

as Narrator: 

The Little Maiden has mounted the horse. 

Her Elder-Brother is carrying her packages. 

The Little Maiden rides ahead, ahead... 

also as Narrator: 

Her Elder-Brother follows, follows... 

still as Narrator: 

The little Maiden rides through the wilderness. 

To the Actress: 

Tell me, tell me, O Little Sister, 

Tell me what lies heavy on your heart? 

Good Elder Brother, your sister will unbosom her griefs to 
you. 

Our father was Squire in this District. He promised a family 
in Chang-tse-pu that they should have me as daughter-in- 
law. Soon he died, and a day was selected to marry me 
into this family, as he had doomed. I thought I was go- 
ing to a rich house; but instead I found a very cruel 
mother-in-law. Today I must return again to that house. 
I pray not to live, but to die soon. When your poor 
sister is dead, Elder Brother, you will see that her body 
is buried in a suitable coffin; for if my body is laid away 
in poor clothes and in a mean coffin, my burial will be 
with endless griefs ... 

Do not weep so, Sister! Onward we must go. I blame the 
Go-between Woman who lied. I blame her, I hate her! 
Our parents died when you and I were very young. They 
believed all that the Go-between Woman said, and so they 
consented to give you away to the family in Chang-tse-pu. 
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When you were eighteen years old, on a day selected for 
luck, you were carried to the dreadful house where you 
were married. Instead of a family rich with food, clothes, 
and dwellings, you were married only to sharp sisters-in- 
law and to a cruel mother-in-law. 


This ill fortune was unexpected, Sister. But fortunately you 
are yet young, being now only nineteen. Soon the old will 
die, the young be married oif to other houses. Then my 
sister will be left in peace. Then the narrow path of your 
life will widen into a highway, the little creek become a 
great river, the tender twig grow to a venerable tree. 


Little Sister, you are not the first daughter-in-law. Many have 
known a fate more cruel than yours. Harken to a 
brother’s advice, and do not think of death. If you die 
an unnatural death, your brother will not speak for you. 
Put up with what Heaven has assigned you, Sister .. . 
Onward, onward, let us go. 

as Narrator: 

The little Maiden whips up her horse, to cross the bridge. 

as Narrator: 

Elder-Brother, Younger-Sister, both have crossed the bridge. 

in her role: 

Sitting on horse-back, I look around. 

in role: 

Yonder, not far, is Chang-tse-pu, your mother-in-law’s home. 

as Narrator: 

The Little Maiden whips up her horse to enter the village. 

in role: 

Sister, here we are in front of your mother-in-law’s house. 

Let me help you dismount. 

I dismount. 

Here is your package, Sister. When you enter you must ask 
after your mother-in-law’s health. To your sister-in-law 
say, How-do-you-do. Though they are unkind to you, 
for your part do what is right. 

to the audience: 

I wish to ask my brother to come in and have some lunch, 
but I fear that my mother-in-law will— 


Thank you, but I am neither hungry nor thirsty. I ought, 
perhaps, to go in to wish your mother-in-law good health, 
but since I have so often disputed with her, she can have 
no desire to see me. I shall go directly home. Good-bye 


. - - Good-bye... Exit 


Ah, me! In front of this cruel gate I am left alone... 
I must not stand here too long, lest I be taken for a timid 
daughter-in-law. I go to meet my fate. 
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The Play-Likers of North Carolina College at Greensboro, N. C., 
produce a stylized version of the 19th Century melodrama recently 
made famous at Hoboken, After Dark, or Neither Maid, Wife, 
Nor Widow, by Dion Boucicault, under the direction of W. R. 
Taylor. In interesting contrast with the picture above is the 
photograph of a moment from a stylized modern play, Martin 
Flavin’s Criminal Code, produced by the Dallas Little Theatre, 
directed by Oliver Hinsdell. (Photograph by Robert R. Miller) 
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The University of Colorado has found its model Eliza- 
bethan theatre, with “cut-outs” posed as characters, a useful 
device for instructing students in the theatre life of Shake- 
speare’s time. The upper picture shows the heath in 
Macbeth. At the left, Shakespeare speaks the prologue. 
At the right, the throne, used both in Macbeth and in the 
trial scene of The Merchant of Venice, is being lowered. 
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In England and America 





HE Manchester Evening News, under the heading Has 

America Left England Behind? discusses with understand- 

ing and appreciation the subject of the difference in the de- 
velopment of Little Theatres on both sides of the Atlantic. Such a 
discussion must always have many raw edges because the amateur 
movements in the two countries divide themselves so differently. 
Much of the experimental work in play-production which is the 
business of the better American Little Theatres is done in England, 
and usually better done, (at least in the acting) by the private, pro- 
fessional play-producing societies. Some of the British provincial 
repertory theatres would be classed in America not as Little Theatres 
but as stock companies, and conversely some of the American Little 
Theatres would, in England, be repertory companies. Much of the 
best experimental work in design and production in America, that 
which “shows off” best in pictures, is done in school and college 
laboratories which have a theatre equipment financed far beyond the 
possibilities of English schools of the same quality or of art theatres, 
English or American. Many of the well organized Little Theatres 
in America are bad theatre at best, and many of what are called in 
England, amateur societies, which no doubt add greatly to the 
pleasure of village life, but little to their art, would not in America 
be called “theatre” at all. So that any comparison of the standard 
of work in the two countries is almost impossible practically. The 
important thing is that there should be movement and progress all 
along both lines. 

One distinction that the Manchester “Prompter’” emphasizes, 
however, is right. “The American Little Theatres,” he savs, “are 
hlessed with far greater catholicity of taste and choice than we Eng- 
lish amateurs seem to possess. Pirandello, Andreyev, O’Neill, Sierra 
—these seem to be almost the general run of authors whose works 
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are played successfully in the Little Theatres all over the United 
States. How rarely they figure in our English programmes. How 
much more often they might.” 

The programs of the early season may not be the best proof of 
this statement. But there happen to be on the desk today these two 
repertories to contrast, which are at least evidence—one a series of 
programs from the Plymouth, England, Repertory Players, the 
other an announcement of the year’s plan of the Seattle, Washing- 
ton, Repertory Playhouse. 

From Plymouth: On Approval, by Frederick Lonsdale; Mrs. 
Dane’s Defence, by Henry Arthur Jones; To What Red Hell?, by 
Percy Robinson; 4sk Beccles, by Cyril Campion and Edward Dig- 
non; The Faithful Heart, by Monckton Hoffe. 

From Seattle: “Definitely planned are: Major Barbara, by Shaw; 
Six Characters in Search of an Author, by Pirandello; Peer Gynt, 
by Ibsen, with Grieg’s music; under consideration are: The Living 
Corpse, by Tolstoy; The White Headed Boy, by Robinson; Our 
American Cousin, by Taylor; The Mask and the Face, by Chia- 
relli; The Only Way (A Tale of Two Cities, by Dickens); The 
Cherry Orchard, by Tchekov; Loyalties, by Galsworthy; Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, by Burnett; The Reluctant Dragon, a dramatiza- 
tion of Kenneth Grahame’s story of the same name, and others. 
The last two are included in a series of young people’s perform- 
ances, and a group of puppet plays will be introduced into the 
Playhouse program for the first time. The Playhouse will also 
continue its efforts to encourage Northwest playwrights. In its 
short history more than a dozen plays have been written for it, 
three of which have been produced in two years with unusual 
success. A prize is offered annually for the best play from the 
pen of a local author, and several have already been submitted 
this year.” 

And it is well to add that the decidedly international quality of 
the latter program, added to the local plays written for it by local 
playwrights, is building for the Seattle organization enough enthu- 
siasm and support to finance the new theatre illustrated opposite. 
Let this carry what moral it may. 
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Seattle is fortunate in possessing two of America’s most progressive 
and experimental tributary theatres, the Repertory Theatre (pic- 
tured on the next page) and the Cornish School. These scenes are 
from Kaiser’s From Morn to Midnight produced at the Cornish 
School by Herbert Gellendré. (Photographs by Kennell-Ellis) 
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THE SEATTLE 


The Seattle Repertory Playhouse, newest of the theatres 
built by amateur organizations, is constructed about a grassy 
court graced by a tall elm. Opening on the court is an 
arcade along one side of which are the box-office windows. 
French windows allow exit from a roomy lounge to the 
court. The auditorium, equipped with air-cushion orchestra 
chairs, has a seating capacity of 350. The stage is large 
and equipped with the most modern stage and lighting 
devices. There are rooms for dressing, rehearsals, offices, 
storage, and scene building. The theatre, designed by 
Arthur L. Loveless, architect, was constructed at the 
approximate cost of $30,000. A membership of about two 
thousand makes the undertaking self-supporting. The 
directors of the theatre are Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James. 
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ATHENS RE-EXPLORED 
The Greek Way, by Edith Hamilton. 
W. W. Norton: New York. $3.00. 
J. N. Dent: London. 
T is always exciting when Hellenism 
is re-discovered, and something is al- 
most bound to emerge from the clash 
and sparking of the re-discovery. The 
Greek Way is an enthusiastic book; it is 
written from the spiritually youngest, and in 
some ways most generous-minded country, 
America (and charmingly produced there). 
Miss Hamilton, in her individual re-dis- 
covery of Greece—and when she says 
Greece she means almost exclusively Athens, 
which is sometimes rather disconcerting— 
has seen Hellenic thought and feeling 
brought to its climax in the fifth century 
dramatists, the one comic and three tragic 
writers. By the chances of time and fate, 
the dispersal or burning of libraries and the 
bigoted ignorance of Christian destroyers, 
they are the only survivors of a long genera- 
tion of playwrights some of whose plays 
were awarded first prizes by the Athenian 
audience when Sophocles or Aristophanes 
were second or un-placed. One can only 
hope that nothing supremely good has been 
lost to us forever. But the plays we have 
are only a few out of the heavy total which 
those remarkably prolific Athenians—who 
were also active citizens, soldiers, judges, 
householders—managed to produce. 
Miss Hamilton has very boldly con- 
sidered her dramatists on almost pure 
aesthetic and ethical grounds, without either 


placing them in history or in ritual. I 
wonder how much a reader who was un- 
aware of the outline of fifth century events 
and the profound difference between the 
Persian Wars and the Peloponnesian War, 
would appreciate the difference between 
Aesc!: us and Euripides, or how much a 
reader who did not realize the crude and 
yet profoundly religious beginnings of 
drama in the harvest-play, would see how 
suddenly Aeschylus stepped out of that onto 
the blazing heights of tragedy? 

Some of Miss Hamilton’s most inter- 
esting and original passages are her com- 
parisons, for instance between the Hebrew 
poetry of the Bible, which appeals directly 
to the emotions, forcing up the tension by 
repetition—much as D. H. Lawrence did 
in his later work—and the extremely eco- 
nomical and intellectual Greek poetry which 
refuses to take advantage of its hearer’s 
heart. Again, she compares Aristophanes 
and the Clouds with Gilbert and Patience, 
and sets one wondering whether, if Vic- 
torian England had not lain so heavily on 
Gilbert, he might have produced stuff as 
tremendous and forcible as the Athenian’s. 
I doubt it; for the Englishman was never 
a great poet, never a creator of sheer 
beauty; he wrote nothing that can move us 
as the choruses in the Peace do, and I can- 
not think that two thousand years hence 
anything of his will move an audience to 
tears and laughter and violent excitement 
as I have seen a Paris audience moved by 
a translation of the Birds. Gilbert could 
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never have invented Basileia, that Kingli- 
ness, that Power, which men get who fight 
with the Gods! 

Anyone interested in the Greek drama 
will find much to set him thinking in Miss 
Hamilton’s book. I like a great deal of her 
translations, especially of the comedy. I 
wonder whether she knows Browning’s 
translation of the Agamemnon, which, 
apart from a few annoying mannerisms, is 
amazingly good? Perhaps her arguments 
still want some tightening up, some Hellenic 
economy, for her enthusiasm sometimes runs 
away with her for a page or two, but after 
all, enthusiasm is a very delightful thing! 

Naomi MuircHIson 


SIR ARTHUR PINERO 
Sir Arthur Pinero’s Plays and Play- 
ers, by Hamilton Fyfe. Macmillan: 
New York. $5.00. 
HIS story, centering about the career 
of one of England’s oldest and most 
distinguished playwrights, carries with it 
the rather comprehensive history of the 
English stage all the way from Irving and 
the introduction of Ibsen to Frederick 
Lonsdale and Owen Nares. From these 
pages emerges the personality of a man who 
has perseveringly exercised his talent 
through decades of changing attitudes on 
the part of fickle theatre audiences. Here, 
too, is a complete appreciation of his work, 
with careful critical analyses of all of his 
plays. And behind both of these is the time 
with its other great figures, and minor ones 
too, making a variegated background. 
One of the fine things that this book ac- 
complishes is to convince its readers of the 
real genius of Pinero. This age has been too 
apt to put him off under the blanket epithet 
of “Victorian”. Mr. Fyfe’s book is almost 
too admiring. But he has chosen his quo- 
tations well. Even in some of the drama- 
tist’s earliest and worst plays he has found 
passages of true wit, bits of dialogue much 
truer in character and humor than many 


of the hard, smart lines popular on the 
stage today. He has also shown us a man 
who was not afraid to be inconsistent, a 
man who has felt influences and admitted 
them to his work. It is a far cry from 
Daisy’s Escape to Dr. Harmer’s Holidays, 
which is to receive a New York production 
this season. Between them lie The Profi- 
gate, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Mia- 
channel, The Mind-the-Paint Girl, The 
Enchanted Cottage and many others. 
What changes of circumstance and thought 
attended the composition of these plays! 
Yet Pinero has ever sought to live up to 
the lights of the time, and to an amazing 
extent he has succeeded. 

The people of today have become the 
early posterity of most of Pinero’s con- 
temporaries. But he refuses to be an 
anachronism. Even while modern students 
are considering “his place in the history of 
English drama”, while that place, as we 
move farther and farther away from the 
19th Century, seems more and more im- 
portant, he writes another play. Mr. 
Fyfe’s book is a competent record of a 
gifted worker’s diligence. It is valuable 
as literary history and it is easy and 
pleasant reading. Cart CARMER 


CRAIG ON IRVING 

Henry Irving, by Gordon Craig. Long- 
mans, Green: New York, $3.00. J. 
N. Dent: London. 

OR one evening let the theatre on 

Broadway or Shaftesbury Avenue go 
its own way. Shake off any feeling of re- 
sponsibility to add your suffrage to the 
success of any play on the boards. Take 
your money instead to the first available 
bookstore (not to a renting library) and 
buy a copy of Gordon Craig’s biography 
of Henry Irving. Turn off the radio, put 
away the gramophone records, sit down in 
a comfortable chair—you won’t even need 
a fire or a companion—and prepare to en- 
joy yourself. Prepare to be “let in” by 
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Max REINHARDT 


GOES 


INTO ACTION 


DIRECTING 


A PLAY 

















Reinhardt’s handling of stage groups both large and small has 
always been recognized as strikingly effective. Here are two 
examples, one from the director’s revival of Oedipus Rex and the 
other from Henry IV, Part One. The tap room scene forms an 
interesting contrast with the similar scene depicted on page 991. 
(From Max Reinhardt, Twenty-five Years of the German Theatre) 
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special favor, to the auditorium of one of 
the world’s foremost theatres, to the back 
stage, the stage, to the leading actor’s 
dressing room, to rehearsal and to first night 
—all at the same time. Be sure you will 
never have quite such an opportunity again. 
Unless, perhaps, Craig writes another 
biography—of his mother, Ellen Terry. 
What a book! What a masterpiece of 
theatre biography! What a theatrical 
biography—the man Irving and the actor 
Irving coming more and more to life with 
every written page, his friends and asso- 
ciates around him, the Lyceum Theatre 
again humming and vital with his presence. 
And what a master stroke at the end of the 
book, when Irving is completely there, his 
voice, his talk, his gesture, the whole 
rhythm of his movement and his speech, to 
print again those scenes from the wretched 
plays which Irving made a world believe 
were great plays—which were indeed great 
plays because they were so great material for 
so great an actor. There you are, actually 
at the theatre, with Irving playing for you! 

Through the courtesy of the publishers 
THEATRE Arts was able to include in the 
October issue, one chapter from the book 
just in advance of its publication. There 
were other tempting chapters, on the Lyceum 
Theatre, on Irving’s masterpiece, The Bells, 
on his method as stage manager and as 
theatre director—half a dozen others, for 
that matter, each of which was a treasure. 

But after all, the important thing was 
that as many people as possible who loved 
the theatre greatly or who loved it not 
quite enough should be induced to read this 
book as quickly as possible. So the editors 
chose the first chapter in order that the 
readers might go at once to search out the 
second for themselves. And perhaps, too, 
because that chapter showed not only 
Irving, but Craig as audience to Irving— 
the biographer, after all these years, still 
writing not so much out of his memory of 
his teacher and hero but out of the feeling 


of affection, admiration and appreciation 
which has kept that memory alive and 
young through all these years. 

Henry Irving is at once the work of a 
master and a youth. It is prejudiced from 
beginning to end. It is violent in foolish 
spots, too obvious to quote. But it is never 
uncritical. On the contrary, it is written 
always with the keenest edge of criticism, 
the sharpest analysis of every detail of 
theatre and play and actor. If you want 
not only to know but to experience the 
theatre of Irving’s day and Irving in the 
theatre, you have only to read this volume. 
Perhaps that can be said of other theatre 
biographies. If so, where are they? 

FREDERICK Morton 


A THEATRE SAGA 


Max Reinhardt, Twenty-Five Years 
of the German Theatre, by Hans 


Rothe. R. Piper & Co: Munich. 

HEN Max Reinhardt came to 

America to produce The Miracle 
six years ago, his name was already as well 
established in the American theatre as 
though he had worked in it for years. 
From the days of Sumurun his productions 
had come across the water either directly 
or by imitation. His methods and designs 
had been passed on and reproduced. Books 
about his work as a producer and director 
and especially about his methods of train- 
ing actors and developing designers had 
accumulated on the shelves and served many 
other producers as a text. 

When Reinhardt came with his com- 
pany a few years ago bringing 4 Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, Peripherie, and 
Everyman there was an enormous interest 
and some disappointment. Was this all of 
Reinhardt? Was that all he could do with 
his stage, all he could accomplish with the 
wonderful actors that circled around him? 
It took time to learn that making the actors 
what they were was a chief part of Rein- 
hardt’s great accomplishment, that making 
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a bare stage his own stage was another, one 
which he was not able to accomplish in a 
moment in a badly equipped theatre in a 
strange country. 

There is more of Reinhardt as producer 
in the book which was issued to celebrate 
his twenty-fifth anniversary at the 
Deutsches Theater than could be seen in 
any fortnight of production. It is the 
record of Reinhardt at home, in a playhouse 
he created, with players he developed, and 
of a repertory he rounded out as no other 
repertory has ever been. 

Max Reinhardt, Twenty-Five Years of 
the German Theatre is, except for its intro- 
ductory chapters, a biography in pictures, 
supplemented by Die Spielplane, a record 
in statistics. Pictures and statistics are 
equally eloquent of this great man’s great 
accomplishment. The illustrations are not 
chosen for their decorative quality alone 
but as a history of Reinhardt’s progress 
through the quarter century and the growth 
of the actors and designers associated with 
him. It tells a story of a man who is 
neither pioneer alone nor reformer alone, 
neither a conservative nor a radical but a 
man who loves the theatre in all its phases. 
One of Reinhardt’s actors once said he 
thought there must have been a day when 
God, bored with making men and women, 
made a theatermensch instead, and that man 
was Reinhardt, the theatre to him more 
real than actuality. 

The plan that Reinhardt set himself was 
not, as Arthur Kahane says, a program but 
a unity. He has produced in these twenty- 
five years all of the great poet-playwrights 
of the past from the Greeks to Shakespeare ; 
the great German classics like Goethe and 
Schiller and also the great romantic classics, 
Calderon and Moliére and their followers; 
all of the world’s greatest humorists, Aristo- 
phanes, Gozzi, Goldoni, Gogol, Offenbach ; 
the poets of his own time, the great 
naturalists, the moderns of every country. 


In his twenty-five years in Berlin there 
are records of 23,374 performances of 452 
pieces under Reinhardt’s direction, and the 
two lists recorded below of the most suc- 
cessful authors, and of Shakespeare’s plays 
in detail give a glance across this record. 


AUTHOR PERFORMANCES 


Shakespeare 2527 
Shaw 1207 
Wedekind 1171 
Hauptmann 974 
Goethe 746 
Schiller 645 
Strindberg 491 
Tolstoi 473 
Moliére 333 
Sternheim 318 
Ibsen 306 
Hebbel 290 
Kleist 202 
Hofmannsthal 202 
Kaiser 189 
Schnitzler 132 
PLAY PERFORMANCES 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream 427 
The Merchant of Venice 363 
Twelfth Night 291 
Hamlet 227 
A Winter’s Tale 199 
Romeo and Juliet 172 
The Taming of the Shrew 102 
Othello 99 
King Lear 94 
Much Ado About Nothing 74 
Julius Caesar 69 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 64 
As You Like It 63 
Comedy of Errors 59 
King Henry IV, Part I 43 
Macbeth 42 
King Henry IV, Part II 40 
Troilus and Cressida 35 
The Tempest 30 
Cymbeline 14 
Richard II 11 
Coriolanus 9 
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THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 
: ion by John Mason Brown COMBINATION OFFER No. 1 
4 Introduction y THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
An indispensable collection of 150 THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 
photographs of settings, costumes, (Regular sales price $7.50) $5.50 
stages, etc. from the days of the 
Greeks to our own. For students, 
teachers and theatre-lovers. $2.50 
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An invaluable collection of thirty-one THEATRE (Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs) 
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theatre in the light of the past ten 
creative years of American theatre 
history. $4.50 
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By Robert Edmond Jones DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 
Selected reproductions which stand as (Regular sales price $10.00) $7.00 
arecord of the work of one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost designers; a prophecy 
for the theatre of tomorrow. $5.00 
e 
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Edited by Sheldon Cheney THE ART OF THE DANCE 
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$7.50 
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THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 119 West 57 St., New York. 
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JOHN MASON BROWN 
Dramatic Critic, New York Evening Post 


Associate Editor, Theatre Arts Monthly 


Presents 


UPSTAGE 


THE AMERICAN THEATRE 
IN PERFORMANCE 


In this book one of the best 
known of the modern critics deals 
with the theatre in performance 
—‘that helter-skelter, often de- 
spairing, but nevertheless vigor- 
ously exciting theatre of con- 
temporary America.” 

The reader is only too delighted 
to sit in the theatre for John 
Mason Brown’s production, in 
which Philip Barry, Eugene 
O'Neill, George Kelly, Sidney 
Howard, and Paul Green collabo- 
rate; David Belasco, Winthrop 
Ames, and Arthur Hopkins are 
represented among the directors; 
the all-star cast includes Otis 
Skinner and Mrs. Fiske, Walter 
Hampden, Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne, Eva Le _ Gallienne, 
Lenore Ulric, Katharine Cornell, 
and Pauline Lord. Joseph Ur- 
ban built the theatre; Lee Simon- 
son, Robert Edmond Jones and 
Norman-Bel Geddes designed the 
sets and Alexander Woollcott, 
George Jean Nathan and Stark 
Young are all out front, with you. 
What you get from this book— 
instead of the usual back-stage 
gossip—is an invitation to the 
enduring theatre of America. 
Witty, entertaining, unsparing, 
Mr. Brown is as sound as he is 
brilliant. 

$3.00 at all bookstores 
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W. W. NORTON & CO., INC. 
Publishers 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 
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both large and small theatres is pictured and fully described, 
Little Theatre directors will find this up-to-date book a big help 
in working out their lighting plans. Write for your copy to-day, 
It is sent without charge. 


complete lighting equipment catalog is just off the 
Every modern device for ihe proper lighting of 
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All users 

of lighting 
equipment will 
want this book 







Century Lighting Equipment, Inc. 
351 West 52nd Street, New York City 
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HE. OV. Af @X SETTING for w 
This unit setting, used with set pieces and Professional Theatres Jaa — 
backdrops, and omens « with proper — E! P.0.Bo 
x, produces i srable variations i or H . . 
and ‘arrangement. Flexible, mobile, com Little Theatres | money F Sie color — 
vact. No other unit setting so adaptable H 3 ions from 
een —. parelonindty ve pon limited by Amateur Theatricals 1500 to 1900. — 
budget, facilities, or space. i r 
Send for free illustrated booklet Colleges and Schools ty a ‘nal COS’ 
in little theatre groups will find | oastum 
2 . . . 
this a worth while addition to [sk 1 
DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING, ie . . 
DECORATIONS for Little Theatres, | their libraries. oe 
Schools, Auditoriums. Write for your copy today d req 
NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 
340 West 4lst Street, New York : EAVES COSTUME CO, BRO! 
BABY SPOTLIGHTS 151-153 W. 46th St. NEW Yorn | — 
A Few Items in the 
Complete CAPITOL Line 
Y 0 U R problems may be an- Aisle Lights Dimmers Stage Equipment Costun 
swered by the use of Colorwheels Electric Fire Logs Costum 
S T A G E seal per yond 4 Act Announcers Exit Signs and 
signed and highly ef- Arc Lamps Footlights 
LIGHTING iicient staze lighting hone ol tern Hardware 7 
units. It has been demonstrated that our Bunchlights Olivettes 7 | 
9” Cube Box Lights are versatile and fill Colter Frames Scenic Effects ; ' 
many exacting requirements. Stage Rigging COST 
Oo “Soft-Edge’”’ h grown from ‘ . 
pa se of lo ‘Spot Lights to FREE ! , Counterweight Systems = 
include Teaser and Tormentor hoods. Send for 92-page illustrated Lighting Draw Curtain Tracks OF; 
These modern units are giving new and Book and Catalog; contains useful in Curtain Control Machines Wides 
. formation, wiring data,etc. Sent free, | Wides 
unique features to the art of stage | Asbestos Curtains or 
illumination. 
| -. ww ur 
a: . $1.50 
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Twelfth Night Elizabeth and Essex 
142 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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Draperies and Settings 

















of Books ON THE THEATRE 
ed, Rare and Out of Print 
el New and Second-hand 
P Catalogue 20, entitled THE THEATRE 
ay, will be sent post free on request to 


Bookroom of J. Kyrle Fictcher, Ltd 
The Bridge, Newport, Mon., England. 


IGN BOOKS ON THE THEATRE 


Just received. 


rs de Theatre, par Raymond Cogniat. 
130 illustrations ; many in color. $15.00 
x Reinhardt. 25 Jahre Deutsches Theater. 
A review of this great artist’s work during 
last twenty-five years. German text. 
9617 illustrations. $6.25 
B. WESTERMANN CO., Inc. 
13 WEST 46th STREET wT. ¥. €. 


THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Successful One Act Plays 
K Send for list 
20.Box1441 Hartford,Conn. 











Costumes 





COSTUME your show the same as Broad 


TS way managers do. Brooks’ 
nd (ostumes are used in practically every New 
to Yok production. These same costumes are 
milable for your use. World’s largest and most 
hautiful collection to choose from. Send list 
of requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


COSTUMES 


EAVES COSTUME CO. 
151 W. 46th St., New York 
it ‘ostumers for leading Broadway producers. 


Cetumes for rent from stock of 100,000 or 
made to order—prices moderate. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


WME.NAFTAL ® SEStyses7 
Tel. Bryant 6268-6269 
COSTUMES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Evening and street gowns, wraps, furs, 
welry, BOUGHT, SOLD, RENTED 


| Finest imported and original models 
Widest selection—Very moderate rates 


— 

MRRANJAY’S WIGS” 
NATURAL LOOKING 

| $50 each in most 
est {A styles and colors or 
$15.00 per dozen. 
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Arranjay's Mohair wigs 
tan be redressed or style 

wk | pchanged for 50c. 
Piso human hair wigs 
for stage and street wear. 





Prompt Service. Send 
for Catalogue A 


ROSEN AND JACOBY, 34 W. 20th St., NewYork 





Draperies and Settings 
BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 


jerave Settings and Painted Scenery made to 
mit and on a “RENTAL BASIS.” Private 
| :neatricals—Schools—Churches — Clubs — Little 
tres—Our Specialty. 
Original Ideas-—no Catalogue issued. 

Write for Information. 


443 Ww. 47th St., N. Y. c. 
400 also 
OW. 96th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


jSCENERY? 


Yes, it is true what they all say: 
Ihave the World’s Most Beautiful 


Settings for Rent. 
» AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
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I.WEISS & SONS 


Mfrs. of 
DRAPERIES 
for 
THEATRE & STAGE 
508 West 43rd St. 


Schools and Studios 
TRAINING for the STAGE 


Fall Term—October 6th 
Five months’ intensive course. Individual in- 
struction; expert, unbiased advice. 
Circular on request 
LOUISE GIFFORD 
A director of the former Theatre Guild School. 
An instructor at Columbia University. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 9845 


CURTAINS FURNITURE 


New York 











The International 
Marionette Laboratory 


The most complete line of Marionette equipment, 
material and publication in the world. Both 
imported and domestic. 

Inquire about our Free Technical Service 


General P. O. Box 23, New York City 





Theatrical Equipment 





CHARLES Il. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 

Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 

Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 


Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing 
Lava, Birds, Butterflies, Flying 
Angels, Etc. 


Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 

Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 

253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 
Tel. CHElsea 2171—All Hours 


If Used on the Stage, Call Us 





SCENERY 
Amateur and Professional Productions 
Complete. Sound and Mechanical Ef- 


fects. Props. Dancing Mats. We also rent. 
No catalogues—but special attention to your 
problems. 
THEATRICAL PROPERTIES STUDIOS 
501 West 44th Street, N. Y. Medallion 2894 





NOTICE 
TO LITTLE THEATRES 
WITH GROWING 
PAINS 


REQUENTLY this magazine 

can be of assistance to ama- 
teur organizations in realizing 
their plans for expansion. 


Send us early word of projects for 
new theatres, additions to old 
buildings, plans for improved 
equipment. Before you make de- 
cisions, let us put you in touch 
with the best sources of supply. 
We can help you to secure expert 
advice, to avoid mistakes, to 
achieve more practical as well as 
more artistic results. Often we 
can suggest ways to buy at bet- 
ter prices or on better terms. 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
Little Theatre Department 


119 West §7th St., New York 














ALADDIN’S 


Lamp could not gratify your 
every requirement for stage 
settings, furniture or properties 
better than this 20-year-old 
organization. Three-quarters of 
Broadway’s shows as well as 
hundreds of Little Theatre 
productions find our service 
unique and indispensable. Un- 
doubtedly our selection is the 
largest in the world. 


WE RENT OR SELL 


a 
OUR STOCK INCLUDES 
PROPERTIES 
All Descriptions 
Designed - Built - Supplied 
Obtained 
Interior 
rations 
Rugs 
Carpets 
Ground Cloths 
Furniture 
WRITE US YOUR NEEDS 
NO JOB TOO SMALL 


“Everything or its whereabouts 


Antiques Deco- 
Ornaments 
Bric-A-Brac 
Draperies 
Curtains 


e 
WILLIAM BRADLEY 
Ss TU DIOS 


318 West 43rd Street, New York 


Phone Longacre 4397 











$5000 Prize Play Contest 


Particulars on request 


The Penn Publishing Co. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia 


























CHOICE SCHOOLS 


(URE are a large number 

of institutions offering 
professional and literary in- 
struction in the arts of the 
theatre. Many of these can 
be heartily recommended. 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid train- 
ing and to be reliable in every 
way. Please identify yourself 
as a reader of Theatre Arts 
when writing these schools as 
special attention is givensuch 
inquiries. 
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Waren En 
New Worn 


RESIDE at this magnifi- 

cent Apartment Ho- 
tel overlooking Central 
Park, and facing Museum 
Gardens. Only a few min- 
utes from Broadway, Fifth 
Avenue and the shopping 
and theater centers. Din- 
ing service unsurpassed. 


Residential and transient. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet and rates 


Standish Hall 


‘A Residential Hotel’’ 
45 W. 81st St., New York 


Direction of M. Spark 
John J. Scofield, Manager 


discount is offered to transient and 


During summer months a special | 
permanent guests. 





“South of the Mason-Dixon Line" 


is but another way of saying 


HOTEL LUDY 
South Carolina at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY'S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 


is South of the Mason-Dixon Line 


pleasing as its hospitality 
$5 up Daily—American Plan—$30 up 


$2.50 Daily—European Plan 
Fireproof Garage Attached 


ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 





"Hospitality" 


Its rates are as 


Weekly 




















R. B. LUDY, M.D. 


The HOTEL“ 
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VMelvedere 


FORTY EIGHTH STREET 


WEST of BROADWAY 
New York 


Resident and Transient 








450 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each With Bath and Shower 
Serving Pantry 


$3 to $6 PER DAY 
Special Weekly or 














Monthly Rates 











4343 ad The Best Food in New York 











D. M. PEPPER 
MANAGER 
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This Directory provides a wide choice of institutions 
offering professional or literary instruction in the arts 
of the theatre and allied subjects. 


Please write any 
of these schools for catalogs if you are interested. 














Programs Presented 


NIMURA 


ORIENTAL 
ROUTINES 


MODERN 
COMPOSITION 


Separate Instruction for Boys 
e 
STUDIO 61, CARNEGIE HALL 


Telephone Circle 2329 
154 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


ACADEMY 
OF STAGE MAKE-UP 


Directors 
TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 
AKIM TAMIROFF 
Formerly with Moscow Art Theatre 
and Balieff’s Chauve-Souris 


* 
For 
Amateurs and Professionals 
Class and Individual 
Instruction 
Enrollment Limited 


For information 


Room 1458, 11 West 42d Street 








THE MODERN 
CONCERT DANCE 
Newest Methods for Physical De- 
velopment, Creative Composition. 


Send for Prospectus 
Containing 35 Drawings 
of the Modern Dance 


STRAUSS SCHOOL 
OF THE DANCE 
Sara Mildred Strauss, Director 
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THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO THEATRE 


310 W. 73rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 


A COURSE IN ACTING 
All Students act each 
week in studio productions. 
Work sponsored by: 
Eva Le Gallienne 
Mr. & Mrs. Coburn 
Edith Wynne Matthison 

















Teacher of Alice Brady 
j Winter Term Begins 
January 5th 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 4 





Longacre 2371 Carnegie Hall, New York, Circle 4411 
—_—_—_ 
GOODMAN THEATRE NEW YORK SCHOOL SOPHIE BERNSOHN 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO OF THE THEATRE Cold of 
SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director nenoies 
cee HUGH A. ANDERSON, NEW WORLD DANCING 
MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. Executive Director h Y 
Head of Drama Department. 5t ear 
HUBERT OSBORNE, TRAINING FOR THE STAGE Founded on the Bird Larson 
“agement AND TALKING PICTURES Method 
The school operates its own theatre and has a : é 
highly trained professional faculty. Dalcroze Eurhythmics — Pantomime Classes for children of kinderaarten to 
The courses are so designed that students may Diction and Voice Production late high school age, and for men 
specialize according to their preference and Mechanics of the Stage ee , 
ability in either acting, production, or design. Public Performances and women 
Voice and Diction Rhythmic Dynamics for Actors 
Limited number of applications accepted. NEW YORKER THEATRE BUILDING 
For descriptive matter address 254 West 54th Street ASK FOR CATALOG 
Somstery, The Goodman Thestre Catalogue sent on request 51 West |2th Street, New York 
Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chi . ‘ 
ot heen oe Telephone: Columbus 7289 Algonquin 6867 
—— 











HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 


* 
Studio practice in acting for the pro- 
fessional player wishing supplementary 
experiment in character creation. 


Also courses in the technique of acting 
for stage students and dramatic di- 
rectors in schools and colleges. 


864 Mez. Carnegie Hall 
New York 
Entrance, 56th St. and Seventh Ave. 
Telephone for Appointment 
Circle 4569 
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Cultural Subjects and 
Personal Developments 


Here you select and combine sub- 
jects for Acting—Teaching—play 
production, Drama, Stage and Con- 
cert Dancing, Talking pictures, 
Vocal, Musical Comedy, Debuts, 
Stock Theatre and platform ap- 
pearances while learning. Pupils: 


Mary Pickford, Fred and Adele 


Astaire, Alice Joyce, etc. No charge | 


for examination. For catalog 5, ap- 


ply J. ELY, 66 West 85th Street. 


AIVIENE# THEATRE 











When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 

















School and Studio Directory continued 





MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Vv 
Private and class lessons forActors 
and Singers. Technique of Act- 
ing, Coaching for Parts, Diction, 
Voice, Body Expression. 

Vv 


Spring Term commences January 
15, 1931. Enrollments now being 
accepted. 


Write for Booklet A 


George Birse, Manager 
127 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone Endicott 2365 or 1544 








FEAGIN 


DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in Acting Play Producing 
Teaching Directing Entertaining 
Public Speaking Musical Comedy 
Motion Picture Acting 
Radio Broadcasting 

Diction, Pantomime, Fen- 
cing, Stagecraft. Develops 
Personality through train- 
ing in Expression. General 
Cultural Education. 
Evening Classes. 
Children’s Classes. 


For Catalog Address LUCY FEAGIN, 
611-K Carnegie Hall, New York City 





























LOUIS SENAC 


Master of the Sword 


Fencing School 
& 


The Foil + Duelling Sword 
Sabre + La Canne Royale 
and Single Stick Lessons 


Skilled academic instruction in all branches 
of fencing. Academy contains full equip- 
ment affording every facility for comfort 
and convenience. Light, airy fencing rooms, 
dressing rooms and showers. 


For sport, for exercise, for professional needs 
Circulars mailed. Lessons at Residence 


37 West 49th Street, New York 
Tclephone, Wickersham 9056 
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Rhythm in the Theatre Arts 
RONNY JOHANSSON 


JOHN MARTIN 
ELSA 
FINDLAY 


EuURYTHMICS 
DANCE 
CREATIVE ACTING 


ere 


Write for Catalog 
264 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Ashland 2090 






































American Institute 
of 
Dalcroze Eurythmics 


MODERN EDUCATION FOR 
RHYTHM, MOVEMENT 
AND MUSIC 


Bodily Technique—Rhythmic and Plastic 
Movement — Solfege — Improvisation — 
Piano—Composition— 


NORMAL TRAINING 


Dalcroze Certificate provides New 
Profession for College and Music 
Students 


Season October 6th to May 30th 
Booklet upon request, Dept. A 


PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 
9 E. 59th St., New York, Volunteer 1357 























STUDIO tm DANCE 
JEAN BORLIN 


director of the SWEDISH BALLET 


MODERN AND CLASSIC BALLET 
TECHNIQUE ee PLASTIC oe 
RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT. 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS-- 
PROFESSIONAL BALLETS 
ARRANGED, 


Write for information to 


STUDIO 615, STEINWAY BUILDING 
113 WEST 571TH ST. - NEW YORK 


























MERICAN ACADEMY 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 46 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and 
Expressional Training ' 


Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 





WINTER TERM OPENS JANUARY 


15th 





CARNEGIE HALL, New York City 
Room 152-G 


! 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
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THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


DRAMA MUSIC DANCE 


Announces The 
Engagement of 


LORE DEJA 


Assistant to Mary Wigman, Dres- 
den, Germany. Introducing the 
Modern German Art of the Dance 
to the West. 


Mild Climate, reasonable cost of 
living, and the reputation of the 
School students 
from all parts of the United States, 


Cornish attract 


Canada, and abroad. 
e 
Special Eight Month Course 
Students may register at any time 
during this period. 
Complete Catalog upon 
Request 
Seattle Washington 


Al 





KENES 
BOONE 














OFFERS ALL PHASE 
OF THE DANCE FROM 
STAGE TO CREATIVE, 
NORMAL COURSES 
FOR THE TEACHER. 
POWE FOR THE MIME 


BOoKLET ON 
REQUEST AAA 
WwW 


BARBIZON=-BPLAZA 
NEW YORK CITY 


SCHOOL 


OF THE 


DANCE 
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